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rhe Guarantee oemnu 
our Production Pate on 
<Thernionic Induction 
Heating equipment. 


hot(lei'’'"9 


txperii 


in,enta\ (oborototy set up 


For our customer’s protection, every production 
rate, quoted in proposals on THERMONIC 
equipment, is backed up by thorough labora¬ 
tory investigation. 

IF YOU HAVE A BRAZING PROBLEM 

This service includes the cross-sectioning of the joints 
following brazing to determine the alloy flow, and 
metallographic analysis to determine the effect of the 
heating on adjacent sections. Test runs are made on, not 
one but many samples to ascertain the adaptability of 
the process to production. 


txamining micto-sttutture 


of hardened specimens in 


THERMONIC lohotoloty. 


Again, numerous samples are run, approaching pilot 
plant technique, to insure uniform results. 


IF YOU HAVE A HARDENING PROBLEM 

Hardness values are obtained and the hardenability 
determined by photomicrographic studies. Tempera¬ 
tures are carefully checked by pyrometric measurements. 


IF YOU HAVE AN ANNEALING PROBLEM 

Photomicrograph and hardness values are taken as 
indications of the "before” and "after” physical char¬ 
acteristics, to insure meeting your requirements.’ 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF A HARDENING PROBLEM 
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Single turn coil, as illustrated in Fig. 1, heated the outer cylindrical 
surface of the ring to 1550” F. in 15 seconds, using a Model 1070 
THERMONIC Induction Generator. Piece was water quenched, and 
resultant hardness of Rc 61 was obtained. 

Fig. 2 shows an etched cross section. The depth of hardness, transition 
zone, and original structure are evident. It is 
clearly seen that the area surrounding the 
drilled hole remained soft, having only a 
portion of the transition zone adjacent to it. 

Fig. 3 is a photomicrograph taken at 650 mag¬ 
nification of the original pearlitic structure. 

Fig. 4 is a photomicrograph taken at 650 
magnification on the hardened area; this 
being a typical martensitic structure. 


INDUCTION ilEATING CORPORATION 

Designers • Builders • Of Thermonic Heat Treating Equipment 
389 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


E. S. Goodridge, ’33, Pres. 


W. A. Gray, '33, Engr. 


PROBLEM: 


To surface harden a machined ring, S.A.E. 1040 steel, hardness not to 
penetrate sufficiently to affect the area surrounding the drilled hole, 
which is subsequently tapped. 


PROCEDURE: 

























AMERICAN 

OPTICAL 

GOGGLES 
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We need more than our workers’ hands to win 
this war . . . we also need their eyes. Yet, for lack 
of proper goggles, industrial eye accidents are still 
occurring at an alarming rate . . . still costing our 
valiant fighting men much equipment that they 
need to smash the enemy. 

Put on an offensive now to stop eye accidents in 
plant. American Optical Company, pioneer 



manufacturer of products to aid and preserve vision, 
offers you the eye protection equipment and com¬ 
plementary services that your plant needs to pro¬ 
tect man-power for war-power. AO Goggles are 
scientifically designed to give marrimum possible 
protection . . . and workers find them comfortable 
to wear. Have your Safety Director get in touch with 
the nearest American Optical Branch Office. 


American '^ Optical 


COMPANY 

SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LOOKS LIKE^^H^ feels LIKE 
....FOR MANY USES IS BETTER THAN RUBBER! 


T YGON might not make a good tire 
for your car, but that’s one of the 
few places where this versatile, flexible 
plastic cannot act as a more than satis¬ 
factory replacement for rubber. 

In hundreds of America’s war plants, 
Tygon, pinch-hitting for rubber, is re¬ 
leasing tons of this critical material for 
work which rubber alone can do. For 
many of these applications, the supe¬ 
riority of Tygon has been so pronounced 
that it is unlikely rubber will ever again 
be used, even when freely available. 

For example, Tygon lining materials 
have replaced rubber for tanks and other 
equipment in which corrosive acids are 
made and handled. Here Tygon’s unique 
properties: its almost “universal” re¬ 
sistance to chemical attack, its remark¬ 
able durability, its immunity to the 
oxidizing elements that tend to destroy 


rubber, and the tenacity with which it 
can be bonded to steel without the 
necessity of vulcanizing or curing, 
have made most users of chemical equip¬ 
ment forget all about rubber. 

Tygon flexible tubing has replaced 
rubber in laboratories, in hospitals, in 
industry, in fact wherever a highly 
flexible tubing is required. Resistant to 
acids, alkalies and oils, Tygon tubing 
offers the striking additional advantages 
of transparency or a hroad range of 
color (both unavailable in rubber), trans¬ 
parency for clearly visible fluid trans¬ 
mission — color for ready identification 
of fluid lines. 

Stoneware engineering research met 
the need for a replacement for molded 
rubber mechanical goods by perfecting 
molding techniques which permitted 
shaping, in standard rubber molds, of 


Tygon formulations, possessing not only 
the desirable physical attributes of rubber 
but the basic chemical inertness of sheet 
Tygon. 

Possibly in your operations, too, there 
are places where Tygon may not only 
conserve precious material for war, but 
may prove of even greater worth than 
the material it replaces. 

Would you like to learn more about 
Tygon.’ Write for Bulletin 1620 -B. Ad¬ 
dress The U. S. Stoneware Company, 
Akron, Ohio. In Canada: Chamberlain 
Engineering, Ltd., Montreal. 


U. S. STipEWARC 

AKRON, OHIO 


engineers • MANUFACTURERS • ERECTORS 



CORROSION-RESISTANT 


EQUIPMENT 
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PENFLEX FLEXIBILITY 
SIMPLIFIES MANY 
PROBLEMS OF DESIGN 


Photo Coorteay of PldetHy ll«chitM Oo, 
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I LLUSTRATED are several applications of PENFLEX Flexible All-Metal us what type of material 

Hose and Tubing, showing how PENFLEX simplifies design problems. you are handling, and the op- 

Light in weight with flexibility to make inaccessible installations easy, erating pressures. We will send 

PENFLEX All-Metal Hose and Tubing are suitable for mobile units, bilge you data sheets promptly. 

ventilation, fume exhaust, dust collection, coolant conveying, hydraulic and 



air controls, vibration isolation, oil can and similar flexible spouting, armor 
for flexible shafting, conveying of dry granular materials, and many other' 
applications in high or low pressures. 

PENFLEX, tight as pipe but flexible, follows any desired path. Material 
flows through smooth, easy bends without sharp turns to clog. 
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"lUe BLANCHARD machine company 

64 STATE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U. S. A. 


SEND FOR THIS 
WORK BOOK 


StoinUts St««l Washers 


Compressor Hoods 


Blonking Dios 


[kll Boaring 
I Spocors 


Flywhoof Housings 


EXAMPLES OF WORK DONE ON THE NO. 18 BLANCHARD SURFACE GRINDER 


Elovoter Boso Plolos 


Foundry Flosks 


EXAMPLES OF WORK DONE ON THE NO. 27 BLANCHARD SURFACE GRINDER v-sso 


Circular 

Saws 
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THESE RESISTOR WATTAGE 
RATINGS MEAN WHAT THEY SAY 



ACTUAL SIZE 
ILLUSTRATION 




KOOLOHM 

WIRE 

v-h 

times 
larger 

:;HKco.o-rs- 

ooal ar®*-Tin the high 

y ‘ re very 

^t.ace faiV to 

■wires so involved m 
ry the curre ration, or 

«« thrcorrostv' 

withstand the gh 

ect* of 
tmiditie*. 


.Regardless of the ohmic values 

If it’s a 5-watt Koolohm, use it at its full 5-watt rating—regard¬ 
less of whether it has a 1 ohm or a 40,000 ohm value! If it’s a 
10-watt Koolohm you can count on it dissipating a full 10 watts 
whether the resistance value is 1 ohm or 70,000 ohms! 

In brief, there’s no need to “play safe’’ with Koolohms. You 
don’t have to use a larger resistor than you actually require. 

You can forget your worries as to whether the wire size is big 
enough to carry the current and the resistor body large enough 
to withstand the temperature rise involved. You can use any 
Koolohm at its jull wattage rating—any time, anywhere ! 

This freedom of use is made possible because Koolohm 
design is based upon a time-tested, inorganic insulating material. 

This is sintered on the wire bejore it is wound —at 1000° C.! 

The insulation is flexible, and has a dielectric strength of 
350 volts per mil at 400° C.! 

Samples free to industrial users. Catalog on request to all 
who are interested in better, more dependable resistors. 

SPRAGUE SPECIALTIES CO., Resistor Division, North Adams, Mass. 


POWER WIRE WOUND RESISTORS AND METER MULTIPLIERS 
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m NO OOO’s FEATURES FIT INTO TODAY’S 
LIGHT MILLING REQUIREMENTS 



EASY AND QUICK SET-UP 


SIMPLE AND RAPID OPERATION 


Ask for complefe details on 
No. 000 Plain Milling Machine 


BROWN & SHARPE MFC. CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


BROWN & SHARPE 


BATH 

IRON WORKS 
CORPORATION 

Shipbuilders and 
Engineers 

e 

BATH, MAINE 


THE TABULAR VIEW 


l p in the Air. — Ancient history is expected to be marked 
by vagueness and controversiality; both qualities, however, 
apply strongly to much modern history, especially to that of 
modern technologies, where develojjment has been so swift as 
often to elude the st-holar. No one has done more to free the 
history of aviation from these difficulties than has S. Paul 
Johnston, ’21. In tliis issue (page 419), he dispels the vague¬ 
ness surrounding the story of William Samuel Henson, pio¬ 
neer in aeronautical imagining, and in our Mail Returns col¬ 
umn (page 410) joins with Fred C. Kelly, biographer of the 
Wright brothers, in analyzing a controversial issue dating 
back to the Wrights’ early experiments. 

Opportunity. — Discussing another aspect of the problem 
of postwar economic readjustment which he considered in our 
issue for April, Ralph E. Freem.\n, Head of the Department 
of Economics and Social Science at Technology, points out 
(page 423) the necessity for freedom of action if the forces of 
technological change are not to impose dangerous strains on 
the economic structure. 

“Gat’s” Ancestry. — How the attitude of government 
toward invention in time of war has changed is clearly stated 
by George Fort Milton (page 42.1) in his story of Richard 
Gatling and the famous Gatling gun of Civil War times. 
Erstwhile editor of the Chattanooga Mr. Milton is con¬ 

sultant to the National Resources Planning Board and to the 
Treasury Department. He has written widely on .\merican 
history of the mid-Nineteenth Century, and as a raconteur of 
note draws on a limitless store of anecdote and history out of 
that energetic time. 

Social .\tan. — Imponderable factors in the human equa¬ 
tion whichareofextremeimportance in thepersonnel relations 
of industry are evaluated (page 427) by P.aul Cohen, ’35, 
Editorial .\ssociate of The Review and comprehensive ana¬ 
lyst of scientific and technological questions. 

;\**ir f allies. — Some of the many ways in which concrete 
is lieing utilized to meet new wartime demands are sketched 
for The Review (page 417) by Harland Manchester, spe¬ 
cial staff writer for the Reader’s Digest and able reporter on 
myriad matters. 


with 

Economy 

Mack International Motor Truck Corp. 

Though our basic personnel still remains essen¬ 
tially the same, recent additions to our staff, 
due to war work, have contributed greatly to 
our versatility, to the volume of work w'e are 
equipped to handle effectively, and to the 
territory in w'hich we operate. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Alfred T. Glass0tt, ' 20 , V/c« Pr0sid0nt 










/n/ormafion supplied by an Industrial Publication 


Recent tests by a well-known rubber company prove Belt No. 1 ran for 95 hours before breakdown under 

that as little as three pounds extra tension on power the 19 pound tension, and increased its life to 230 

bansmission belting, above recommended tension, hours before failure when the tension was 15 pounds, 

will shorten its life as much as 68 percent! Belt No. 2 ran for 88 hours at the 18 pound tension. 

In the tests three grades of the present wartime con- and for 263 hoius before failure at 15 pounds, 
struction of transmission belting were used. Each belt Belt No. 3 ran for 15 hours under 18 pound tension, 

was run at 15 pounds per inch per ply. a 720 pound and the service life before failure jumped to 48 hours 

total for the tension, the recommended figure, and at under the 15 pound tension. 

18 pounds per inch per ply. a total of 864 poimds ten- Close attention to "details" like this will save costly 

sion. on 4 inch diameter pulleys. Belts were all 6 shut-downs and increase productive man-hours. This 

inches wide, 30 feet long, spliced in 10 foot endless is just another case of designing to meet requirements 

lengths. Tests were all highly accelerated. — another important conservation measure. 

CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
MOLYBDEC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED • FERROMOLYBDENUM • "CALCIUM MOLYBDATE" 

- —, -- --'—r ---, ^ > 

Climax Mo-lyl* - ni-nm Company 
5 00 Filth Avenue ' New York. City 
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MAIL RETURNS 


BOSTON 

Insulated Wire 


IBXW. 


^^ OlBLECOMBM rr^ 

ELECTRIC CABLES 
for AIRCRAFT 

LIGHTING AND POWER CABLES 
SHIELDING IGNITION CABLE 

BONDING WIRE ANTENNA WIRE 
INSTRUMENT WIRES AND CABLES 

Manuiaciured in accordance with latest Army and 
Navy Specifications 

Special multiple conductor cable made to order ^ de¬ 
signed for particular applications on instruments and 
apparatus 

BOSTON INSULATED 
WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SESISTCSIS U. S. SAT. OmCK 


Hevi Duty Electric Co. 

Electric Furnaces 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Hevi Duty Precision Electric Heat 
Treating Furnaces are built in a large 
variety of types and sizes — for many 
heat treating operations — with tem¬ 
perature ranges to 2500° F. (1371° C.). 
They are standard production equip¬ 
ment in many national industrial plants. 

Write for descriptive bulletins 

GEORGE A. CHUTTER, ’21 
District Manager 
90 West Broadway 
New York. 

ELTON E. STAPLES, ’26 
District Manager 
205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, 111. 


The Mysterious Visitor 

PnoM Fred C. Kelly: 

I have recently had ray attention called to an article in your issue of 
March, 1942, in which S. Paul Johnston ['21] quoted from an article of 
mine in Harper'a Magazine (.\ugust, 1940). Mr. Johnston declared that 
a statement 1 made there is vmtrue. Even though the question in con¬ 
troversy does not seem to me important, 1 feel as if I should not ig¬ 
nore, even after many month.s have elapsed, a suggestion that I am an 
inaccurate reporter, particularly inasmuch as what I wrote is fully 
supported by incontrovertible facts. 

1 told in Harper's of a my.sterious visitor who came in the autumn of 
1905 to the field near Dayton where the Wright brothers were making 
flying experiments; of how this visitor, who did not reveal his identity, 
turned out to be Charles M. Manly, chief mechanic for Professor 
I.angley of the Smithsonian Institution. Contradicting my story, Mr. 
Johnston wrote in your magazine, "Whoever the visitor, plenty of 
evidence is available that it was not Charles Manly." If plenty of evi¬ 
dence is available that the man was not Manly, much more can be 
presented to show that the man was Manly. I shall offer here only part 
of what is at hand but enough, I believe, to make clear that there can 
be no que.stion about the identity of the mysterious vi.sitor. 

First of all, though, let it be made clear that there was never any 
indication that Manly had any malign intentions in going to .see what 
the Wrights were doing. There was not a shred of evidence then, and 
no more toda.v, that Manly had any notion of stealing ideas or knowl¬ 
edge from the Wrights. On the contrary, he made a public statement 
not long afterward in which he gave them full credit and praise for 
what the.y had accomplished. If there can be any criticism against 
■Manly for being a bit mysterious and not revealing his identity, it 
cannot be against his moral character but only against his sense of 
di.scretion. Presiimabl.v he had heard exaggerated stories about bow 
secretive the Wrights were and came to the wrong conclusion that he 
would have been less welcome if they had known who he was. The 
truth is that the Wrights would have shown every po.s.sible courtesy 
and explained to him more about their machine than he could well 
have .seen at a glance. They knew Profe.s.sor I.angley, with whom they 
were on friendly terms, to be an honorable man, and would have ac¬ 
cepted anyone as.sociated with Ijingley, in the way Manly had been, as 
equally honorable. Manly undoubtedly was motivated solely by a de¬ 
sire to satisfy his curiosity — a curiosity naturally more impelling 
than if he had felt only a casual interest in flying. Since he had worked 
with I-angley during several years of unsucces.sful attempts to build 
a machine capable of flight, his curiosity about the achievements of 
the Wrights must have been intense. 

During the short time of his visit. Manly showetl an intimate 
knowledge of flying machines and great familiarity with aeronautical 
terms. Charles Taylor, the Wrights' mechanic, who accompanied him 
into the hangar and workshop, remarked a few minutes later: “That 
fellow's no writer. .\t least, he's no ordinary w'riter. He knows the 
right name for everything he .sees.” 

In November, a few weeks after the Manly visit, the Wrights re¬ 
ceived a telephone call from the Secretary of the Dayton Commercial 
Club (later the Chamber of Commercel, who said he had a telegram 
from Homer W. Hedge, President of the newly formed Aero Club of 
.Vmerica, asking for information about the Wrights' recent flights. In 
his telegram Hedge said that Charles Manly reported in a speech l>e- 
fore the Aero Club (November 14) that the Wrights were able to con¬ 
trol their machine in all kinds of weather and that within the last two 
months they had made more than 50 rounds of their field near Dayton. 
Ijiter the Wrights received a copy of the New York Herald of No- 
vemljer 15, containing an article based on Manly’s lecture. If Manly 
had not been a visitor at the Wrights’ field, ju.st how did he obtain all 
the information first revealed in his lecture.^' No one else had made any 
statement about what the Wrights had been doing. 

A peculiar circumstance was that in a later article dealing more 
fully with the same subjecj, the New Y’ork Herald did not use Manly's 
name, as it had in the earlier article. In the paragraph telling of the 
Wrights' recent flights, it attributed the news to “a man in the city 
who was in the secret of their succe.sses.” Why should “a man in the 
city” not wish to,have.his name connected {Continued on page ilO) 
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ACTIONI CAMERA! With- 
out tbe high-intensity carbon 
arc . . . used for photograph¬ 
ing motion pictiires and pro¬ 
jecting them in theaters . . • 
Me would not have the high- 
quality luolion pictures of 
today. 



MAN-MADE INFERNO. 

Modern alloy steels are made 
in electric furnaces. These 
furnaces dei>end ii|K>n huge 
carbon and graphite elec- 
Iroiles for intense heat. They 
help make more... and better 
•.. steels. 


CARBON, THE VERSATILE. 

Id addition to its electrical 
uses, electric furnace graphite, 
a form of carbon, is used for 
making absorption towers, 
heat exchangers, and pumps 
for corrosive liquids; and for 
making metallurgical molds. 


LIFE SAVER. Activated car¬ 
bon is necessary for gas masks 
to give protection against in¬ 
dustrial and war gases. Tt also 
aids in the recovery of mil¬ 
lions of pounds of solvents 
used by industry each year. 


When 

Black Means White! 




Out of carbon . . . blackest sul>stance man knows 
. . . comes tlie wliitcst, brightest light that man has 
achieved . . . that of tbe carbon arc lamp. With an 
intensity of light rivaling that of tbe sun, tbe useful 
carbon arc is necessary in giant searchlights for anti¬ 
aircraft defense, battleships, and otlier vital uses . . . 
in motion picture projectors ... in sun lamps that 
heal and lamps that increase the vitamin D content 
of milk ... in accelerated testing equipment that 
points tbe way to longer life for fabrics, paints, plas¬ 
tics, an<l other materials you use. 

Without carbon and its wonders, our electrical 
civilization could not Iiave been born. For without 
brushes made from carbon, electricity for light and 
power could not be generated in vast amounts . . . 
today’s automobiles would not run . , , today’s air¬ 
planes would not leave tlie ground. 

Without carbon, in tbe form of electrodes and 
anodes, much of the highest quality steel, manv of 
tlie chemicals, and other useful substances vital to 
this nation could not be made. For years, Nationai, 
Carbon Company, Inc., a Unit of UCC, has studied 
carbon and graphite ... their properties and uses ,.. 
and has made useful things from them. Much has 
been accomplislied. Through further research in 
carbon, more answers for tomorrow's problems are 
being found. 

Research and enpineerinp developments in carbon 
made by National Carbon Company, Inc., have been 
tremendously facilitated by the electric-furnace ex¬ 
perience and the knotvledpe of industrial gases and 
chemicals of other Units of Union Carbide and Car¬ 
bon Corporation. 

BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 




UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East T2nd Street UHI New Y\»rk, N. Y, 
Principal Products ami Units in the United States 


ALLOTS AND MITALS 

Electro Metallurgical Uompaay 

Hayac* i^lcllitc Companv 

United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHIMICALS 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
liiCTRODES, CARSONS AND BATTERIKS 
National Carbon Company’, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL OASES AND CARBIDE 

Tbe Linde Air Products Companv 
The O&weld Railroad Service Company 
The Prest-O-Litc Company, Inc. 


Bakelite Corporation 
Plasties Division of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation 





★ 

^ Our research to maintain and im- 

^ prove the quality of Simplex insu- 

* lated wires and cables, under restric- 

* tions designed to save critical ma- 
terials, is getting results that mean 

* 

better insulated conductors for com- 

★ 

^ mercial use after the war. 

★ 


Simplex Wire Cable Co. 

79 Sidney Street, Cambridge, Mass. 



Samson Cordage \^orks 

Itoslon, Ma.ss. 

Herl^ert G. Pratt, ’83, Chairman of the Hoard 

Manufacturers of braided cords of all kinds, in¬ 
cluding sash cord, clothes line, trolley cord, 
signal cord, shade cord, Venetian blind cord, 
awning line, etc., also polished cotton twines, 
ladder tape for Venetian blinds, and specialties. 


SAMSON SPOT CORD 



Our extra quality sash cord, distinguished at a 
glance by our trade-mark, the colored spots. Es¬ 
pecially well known as the most durable material 
for hanging windows, for which use it has been 
specified by architects for nearly half a century. 


MAIL RETURNS 

{Continued from page Jd)8) 


with the honor of being the first to furnish an account of the Wrights’ 
“successes,” unless embarrassed over the manner in which he had ob¬ 
tained the information? 

To the Wrights the visitor at the field had seemed nervous, ill at 
ease, anxious to get away, though he had been seen in the distance for 
two or three days Wore. After the man went away, and Orville and 
Wilbur Wright were wondering who he could have been, Orville re¬ 
marked: “ If I ever see him again. I'm sure I’ll know him.” Some time 
later when the tw'o did meet, in New York, Orville was indeed sure. 
Everything in Manly’s appearance and manner of talk corresponded 
exactly to the man who had visited the field. 

Mr. Johnston seems to ba.se his contention (that Manly was never 
at the Wrights’ field) largely on the state of Manly’s mustache. He 
.says that the Wrights “recollected clearly that their visitor had no 
mustache at all, or that it was ‘very close cut'”; but that “before, 
during, and after autumn of 1905 Charles Manly wore a magnificent 
‘handle-lair ’ mustache.” He adds that “ample photographic evidence 
is extant on that score.” On these points Mr. .Johnston, it appears, is 
simply mistaken. There is no evidence in existence that the Wrights 
“recollected clearly” what kind of mustache Alanly had when he was 
at the field. In a letter written long afterward regarding Manly’s 
visit, Orville Wright expressed his clear recollection of Manly’s ap¬ 
pearance when he met him for the first time as Manly — that is, when 
they were introduced to each other in New York. Orville remembered 
that at the time of their New York meeting Manly’s mustache was 
clo.se cut, not at all a handle-bar type. Notwithstanding what Mr. 
Johnston says, many pictures of Manly have been published, some 
taken just before 1905, others afterward, up to almost the time of his 
death, showing him without any mustache or with only a small one. 
True, a picture of him was publi.shed in the New York Herald (late 
November, 1905) in which he had a handle-bar mustache, but he 
looked so youthful that the picture had evidently been taken .some 
time previously. 

All available evidence points to the mysterious visitor to the 
W’rights’ field as having been Manly. Hut what of it? I repeat that 
nothing about his going there or about any u.se he afterward made of 
the information obtained reflects on Manly’s character. 

Peninsula, Ohio 


Still Mysterious 

Fhom S. Paul Johnston, ’21; 

I have read with interest Fred Kelly's comments on my article, 
“Aide in Aerodromics,” which appeared in The Review for March, 
1942. Although I .see no great point in delmting in exienso a very 
minor point of hi.story, I am still of the opinion that the mysterious 
visitor at the Wrights’ hangar at Dayton in September, 1905, was not 
Charles Manly. The original statement was based on a considerable 
amount of research, and I have di.scovered nothing since to cause me 
to alter it. 

During the fall of 1940, after the appearance of Mr. Kelly’s article 
in Harper’s for August, Basil Manly went to some lengths to establish 
the fact that his brother Charles had not visited Dayton in September, 
1905. Orville Wright wrote him a long letter on September 30, 1940, 
describing the visit in detail. In touching on the matter of the mu.s- 
tache, Wright said: “Our reaillection was that the man at the field 
had none. If he had one, it was small.” 

Basil Manly was clo.sely as.sociated with his brother then and later, 
especially during 1907, when they worked together on the I^angley 
Memoir. He is certain that Charles wore the luxurious “handle-bar” 
mustache during 1905 and for many years thereafter. The “handle¬ 
bar” shows up clearly in several photographs made both before and 
after the date of the alleged Dayton visit, which are preserved in the 
family records. It was the kind that does not sprout overnight. 

Those who knew Charles Manly well during his lifetime have been 
questioned about the Dayton visit. The list includes Basil Manly, Al¬ 
bert Zahm, and C. B. Veal, Manly’s later partner. None of them has 
any reference to such an incident. Yet all these people were his inti¬ 
mates, and with them all he di.scus.sed con.stantly matters pertaining 
to aeronautical development. (Concluded on page 458) 
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The Grindlins are not fooling this operator. 

"Quit kiddin'," he says. "There are exceptions to grinding rules. I'd use a wheel as 
soft as G or H and take extremely light cuts for surface grinding, IF we were grinding 
a solid piece of hardened steel with a larger area of contact. 

"_But this piece is not solid. We have here interrupted contact and, because of that, 

the grinding wheel must be somewhat harder—say about J or K grade. And I can bear 
down a little more, taking heavier cuts. 

"You Grindlins can cause a lot of trouble for the fellow who doesn't know there are ex¬ 
ceptions to general rules." 

NORTON COMPANY * Worcester, Massachusetts 

Behr*Mannin9 Division—Troy, N. Y. 
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HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
SERVES IN AERONAUTICS 

1. By building parts to manufacturers’ specifi¬ 
cations. 2. By designing parts for all types of 
planes. 3. By re-engineering parts for mass pro¬ 
duction. 4 . By extending our research facilities 
to aid the solution of any design or construc¬ 
tion problem. 5. By building airships and air¬ 
planes for the government. 
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Vermont Marble Company 


Terrace by terrace, a quarry bottom is cut 
deeper into the marbie of I'ermont. 
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The Okonitc Company 


A pin wheel of paper as bobbins 
feed it into the closing die. Here it 
is crushed to fill spaces between con¬ 
ductors in the longest continuous 
length of multiconductor paper- 
insulated cable eier built for high 
voltage power transmission. 
Weighing nearly a quarter-million 
pounds, the 2^/4 miles of completed 
23,000-volt submarine cable 
required a special railroad car for 
transportation. 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Drilling with Decorum 

T he drilling of oil wells is regarded by the unini¬ 
tiated, with some justice, as a pursuit for rough¬ 
necks. Oil derricks are not aesthetically satisfying. 
They tend to surround themselves with dirt, odors, and 
soul-shaking noises. It is, therefore, not an unmixed 
blessing for a city to discover that it is built over an oil 
field, and derricks on the front lawn — town-lot drilling, 
as it is called — have on occasion become such an evil 
that regulation by law has become necessary. Since the 
189()’s, oil fields in and around Los Angeles have been 
known and exploited, mostly with shallow wells which in 
many cases have ceased to be profitable producers and 
have been abandoned. Oil-bearing strata are su.spected 
to exist below some of the played-out sands, and the 
city of Ix)s Angeles has zoned a 1,500-acre tract for 
drilling, in part because of government insistence that 
for military reasons California increa.se its crude oil re¬ 
serves. The operation, however, has been surrounded 
with many restrictions relating to noise, dust, and odors, 
and the city council has also made the provision that all 
the drilling to tap the strata beneath the zoned tract 
shall be done from a single location only 18.8 acres in 
area. 

The initial test well is being drilled with a unique der¬ 
rick, whose standartl steel skeleton is completely covered 
with soundproof and fireproof insulation. A large door 
can be raised to permit the introduction of piping and 
apparatus. Otherwise, work goes on in an artificially 
lighted and ventilated interior, the usiial .scrapes and 
bangs associated with drilling being muffled into inaudi¬ 
bility within a short distance of the well. The company 
undertaking the job has even indulged in a little land¬ 
scaping. More drilling in Los Angeles under more or less 
the same conditions is rejxjrted to be now in prospect. 
This noiseless oil well, with the promise it offers of 


enabling oil-well drilling to proceed in urban areas with¬ 
out de.stroying property values or becoming a nuisance 
to the citizens, has excited considerable comment in the 
industry. The aspect of the project which seems most 
unu.sual to the layman — that of drilling from one .small 
location possibly scores of wells whose bottoms drain 
thousands of acres — has, on the contrary, been taken 
matter-of-factly. During the past decade, the petroleum 
industry has developed a wide variety of surveying in¬ 
struments and deflecting tools for wells. By means of 
the.se, controlled directional drilling has become a rou¬ 
tine practice. With the aid of compasses, gyroscopes, 
pendulums, automatic photographic recording etiuip- 
ment, and many other devices, all incased in long, .slender 
housings which can slide easily through thousands of 
feet of tubing, the inclination and direction of the well 
can be accurately determined, enabling operators to 
start thousands of feet away and drill close enough to a 
burning oil well to snuff it out from many feet below the 
surface, or do the more prosaic but also difficult job of 
drilling a really straight hole, .saving time, mechanical 
troubles, or the lawsuits which can follow if a well 
should drift off into .someone else’s jjroperty. One analy¬ 
sis has shown that every time a well is allowed to devdate 
more than 3.5 degrees from the vertical, an average of 
six days’ drilling time is lost. 

Directional drilling has been widely used to .side-step 
the effects of surface obstacles, whether they be natural 
like lakes, or man-made like wharves, buildings, and 
other surface improvements. Off Elwood, Calif., wells 
have been drilled from piers extending 2,000 feet from 
shore, the wells being only 8 feet 6 inches apart at the 
top but hundreds of feet apart at the bottom. Had each 
well retjuired a pier, the field would have been exorbi¬ 
tantly expensive to exploit. In many cases, underwater 
oil deposits have been draine<l entirely from adjacent 
dry land. 
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To recount what has been 
(lone with and by the result of 
that synthesis in the centu¬ 
ries since the 1440’s is the 
principal undertaking of The 
Book. Throughout, that story 
is told with a friendly ease 
that makes readily assimila¬ 
ble an otherw'ise almost for¬ 
bidding array of fact and 
scholarship. As a consequence, 
the reader will the more 
appreciate Mr. McMurtrie’s 
concluding di.scu.s.sion of pres¬ 
ent-day conventions and prac¬ 
tices in typography, and his 
pungent setting forth, in the 
final chapter, of ideals for the 
printer of the future. 


Remuda 

U NDER the rulings of the 
Food and Drug Admin¬ 
istration on the manufacture 
of oxygen, the gas as now 
compre.s.sed and sold is suitable for human con.sumption, 
whether in manufacture it was intended for indu-strial or 
hospital u.se. As a result, all the oxygen on a battleship, 
for example, whether it is there to be used in welding 
or in hospital applications, can be employed for the 
emergency treatment of wounded sailors. <1 A method 
of chromeplating steel, devi.sed by an engineer of a pub- 
li.shing firm in order to give longer effective life to “doc¬ 
tors” — blades which .scrape exce.ss ink from the copper 
cylinders u.sed in gravure printing — is aiding in the 
war effort through partly relieving the tool-steel shortage. 
The knife-edge of a cutting tool which has been sub¬ 
jected to the proce.ss can be fretpiently re.sharpened with 
no lo.ss in effectiveness. The life of the tool is reported to 
be increased many times as a result. A treated drill 
made 8,000 holes in phenolic sheet without recjuiring 
regrinding; 4,000 holes were the limit for an ordinary 
drill. The traffie engineer is finding additional im¬ 
portant work as a result of the war: The .six o’cl(x;k shift 
of the largest war industry plant in Rhode Island now 
moves away from the factory in 14 minutes instead of 
35, thanks to improved routing. In Tacoma, Wash., 
other traffic experts found ways to savx' comparable 
working time through eliminating a single-road bottle¬ 
neck serving some 40 per cent of the 10,000 workers of a 
war [ilant. C[ Victory gardeners who can can can can if 
they want to; those who can’t can or don’t want to can 
can dehydrate. Such a canny conclusion seems justified 
by various reports of the development of home dehydra¬ 
tion processes, some involving simply the use of wooden 
trays, covered with cotton netting, in the family oven; 
others calling for the use of plywood cabinets, with 
lamps for even heat, a small electric fan for circulation, 
and removable trays for drying the produce; and still 
others, as yet at the drafting-board stage, presaging 
ma.ss-produced dehydrators to be plugged into the 
dome.stic lighting circuit. Among the many reforms 


Paul J. Woolf 

Irrigiition engineering in primitiw terms: Ziirii ivomen damming the stream that serves their 
pnvbloo, in order to divert water to the corn patches that fringe its fninks 


II.\T The Book; the Story of Printing and Bookmak- 

10, is the seventh 


i ing * by Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
revi.sion of a vohmie which originally appeared in 19'27 
under the title The Golden Book indicates several things: 
The history of the art which has contributed so greatly 
of good and ill to the development of our civilization is a 
very long and involved one; Mr. McMurtrie is an a.ssidu- 
ous scholar who is not content to .stop short of complcte- 
iie.ss, and his subject is rich in new discoveries; he is also 
one of tho.se fortunate beings who enjoy writing about a 
well-known and well-loved subject and hence can impart 
that enjoyment to their readers. 

For The Book is in unusual degree a volume to be en¬ 
joyed. Though it is a “di.scu.s.sion of books and their 
makers . . . written from the viewpoint of the designer 
and printer,” it .speaks to anyone who has an appr(»cia- 
tion of books as such, or of the values of design, or of tlie 
profound .sati.sfactions in history of .something other than 
wars and politics. 

On this last count in particular. The Book is a store¬ 
house of vitally interesting material that has bearing on 
a .score of techniques in addition to that of jirinting, 
which is of course its main focus; a good unit of evidence 
in .supjwrt of this is the admirable chapter t‘xplaining 
what conditions exi.sted in Eurojie in the early Fif¬ 
teenth Century, to be precipitated into the invention 
of printing from movable tyj>es — a chajiter anticipated 
by Mr. McMurtrie in The Review for November, 1940. 
(h)ncluding the survey in this volume with the admi.s- 
sion that the invention resulted from a synthesis or 
combination of known elements, Mr. McMurtrie well 
observes, however, that “the creative jiower of .syn¬ 
thesis is one of the highest and most exceptional of 
mental faculties.” 

• New York: Oxford I'nivcrsity Pres.s, 1943. xxx-|-710 pages. $.5.00. 
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which peace is expected to bring in its train, reform of tloes 

the calendar is much mooted. Argument is that for any hand 

alteration of habit and custom so far reaching as cal- exter 

endar reform would involve, some international docu- natic 

ment of such scope and substantiality as a peace treaty rors 

is the needed vehicle. Plans for new calendars are and the p 

have been numerous. One which has been widely noted of rei 

is the work of Willard E. Edwards, ’26, who has been from 

actively interested in the problem for a good many by fi 

years. Late in April, the house of the 22d session of the the ii 

legislature of the Territory of Hawaii adopted without gage, 

opposition a resolution urging Congress to propose the 
Edwards calendar for adoption by all nations at the fu¬ 
ture peace conference and to propose to all the United 
Nations that they name national committees to study 
the Edwards calendar with a view toward adoption of it 
at the peace conference. The calendar which Mr. Ed¬ 
wards has drawn up sets New Year’s Day as a day 
apart, leaving 364 days for the remainder of the year. 

These are evenly divisible by 2, 4, and 7 into equal half 
years, quarters, and whole weeks. Monday is established 
as the first day of the week. January begins on Monday 
and has 30 days; February, on Wednesday, and has 30 
days; March, on Friday, and has 31 days. This pattern 
of “30, 30, 31 — Monday, Wednesday, Friday’’ is re¬ 
peated in each quarter. The 366th day which marks 
leap year is inserted each fourth year between Sunday, 

June 31, and Monday, July 1, and is regarded as a day 
apart. C Equal and in some ways superior to printing 
plates made of war-scarce copper, plastic plates are 
carrying a steadily increasing share of the printing load. 

Principal user of plastic plates is the Federal Govern¬ 
ment; for example, some 20,000 plastic cuts go overseas 
from the Office of War Information each month. Ship¬ 
ping costs are cut to the bone, since the plastic plates 
weigh only about an eighth as much as the metal plates 
which they replace. Another prime advantage from the 
pressroom point of view is that, if damaged, the plastic 
plates can be repaired as metal plates cannot. Plastic 
plates that can be etche<l as 
metal is, and therefore can be 
used in the direct production 

are available to a limited ex- 
tent. Further development in ^. "I* 

this field would promise an- 
swer to many a printer’s pray- 
ers. €L Of the mineral-fuel ^ 
reserve of the United States, 
more than one-sixth is repre- 

sented by 939 billion tons of ^ 

lignite, or “brown coal,” the 
American Society of Meehan- 
ical Engineers was told re- fw' ’ 
cently. Though it contains 
more water and ash than 


Concrete to the Rescue 

By Haklano Manchester 

I N this day of shortages, we have at least one abundant 
raw material left. Tljere is no limitation to the supply 
of Portland cement. It is made of plentiful ingredients 
like lime, silica, alumina, and gypsum, and processed in 
plants all over the United States. It is cheap, it is versa¬ 
tile, and builders and manufacturers are now using it 
in countle.ss new ways. To mention concrete manhole 
covers, bathtubs, oil storage tanks, traffic signs, sash 
weights, and precast stairways is only to suggest the 
variety of applications which save critical materials. Of 
lasting significance are new techniques which have 
brought concrete construction farther in the last two 
years than it had traveled in the previous decade. 

Becau.se of a new method of concrete construction, 
the late.st “bigge.st factory in the world” is now nearing 
completion months ahead of time, and the newest plane 
engines will soon be rolling off its assembly line. When 
the firm of Albert Kahn got the order for the plant last 
year, they drew up plans for a building of structural 
steel, but they found steel hard to get. They next 


Cherokee Dam andpoiverhouse con- 
structed by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, uith Theodore B. Parker, 
’Ji, newly appointed Head of the 
Institute's Department of Civil and 
Sanitary Engineering, as chief 
engineer 
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considered t)uilding the vast, one-story structure with 
an arch-rih roof of reinforced concrete supported by 
concrete pillars. But conventional concrete construction 
is slow bu.sine.ss on a rush war job. The bottleneck is the 
building of temporary wooden forms which must re¬ 
main in place until the cement .sets and then must be 
tom down and reassembled as construction proceeds — 
a method costly not only in time but in timber and car¬ 
penter man-hours. 

The problem was solved dramatically by erection of 
huge, tablelike, portable forms that were mounted on 
artillery wheels, .\fter the concrete was poured on the 
first section of roof, and the .special quick-hardening 
cement was firm, the tabletoji was lowered a few feet by 
means of sjiecial elevators and pulled by truck to the 
next position. Onlookers stared as the battery of giant 
tables marched , down the length of the tremendous 
building, leaving liehind them the concrete shell of the 
new factory. Form work which once took four days was 
now done in one. The ])lant will be completed in six 
months’ building time, according to the latest e.stimate, 
and with the same amount oT material and labor it 
would have taken a year by the old method. I’sing simi¬ 
lar portable form.s, a New Jersey war-plant contractor 
placed five acres of concrete a week instead of the one 
acre which u.sed to be par, and the same method is beitig 
u.sed to rush a plane-engine plant in Kan.sas City. 

Another development — vacuum concrete — which 
hardens in ten minutes so that workmen can walk on it, 
contributed to the .swift construction of the War De¬ 
partment’s great Pentagon Building in .\rlington, \ a. 
Vacuum concrete is the invention of Swcdish-born Karl 
Billner of Philadelphia. Six years ago, Mr. Billner 
astonished skeidics by devising a jiortable mat with a 
plywood back and a rubber washer around its edge. A 
liose from the mat was connected with an exhaust 
pump. He lowered the mat over a freshly laid section of 
concrete sidewalk and .started the pump. Ten minutes 


later he removed the mat, and a 200-pound man walked 
over the fresh pavement without leaving footprints. 
Billner proved that quick removal of the “free water” 
not only hastened production but often improved the 
quality of the concrete. Wartime need for speed has 
brought the invention into its own, and his batteries of 
.suction mats have quick-cure<l over a thousand acres of 
concrete surface in war plants, barracks, bridges, and 
admini.stration buildings. Since the vacuum-treated 
floors will support workmen a few minutes after the 
pouring, wall finishing and other inside jobs can i)ro- 
ceed at once. 

The mobile concrete plant has been streamlined for 
new war jobs. When emergency water pipe lines were 
needed for thousands of new war workers in Norfolk and 
Newport News, a New Jersey firm moved its plant to 
the site on .So freight cars and u.sed derricks to tlump the 
wet mix into upright pipe molds. Germany has mobile 
plants to repair bombed buildings. Standardized sheet 
.sections of concrete are jioured on the spot, hardened 
quickly by artificial means, and hoisted into place by 
cranes. 

Lightweight concrete, in which burnt clay particles, 
pumice, furnace clinkers, and other light fillers arc used 
in place of gravel or crushefl rock, is attracting wide at¬ 
tention. The 14,()00-ton Concrete Number I, a tanker 
launched last fall in California, carries many thousand 
additional barrels of oil becau.se the use of burnt clay 
reduces her weight. Foundation costs have been retluced 
in hundreds of buildings by the use of these light ag¬ 
gregates, while for use in house construction are light¬ 
weight .slabs which will take nails, may be cut to fit, and 
provide excellent heat and sound insulation. 

In England, houses are being built of .slabs made of 
treated sawdust mixed with cement and other ingredi¬ 
ents. The slabs are fire resistant, can be sawed or nailed 
like wood, and are so light that women can do much of 
the construction work — a big {Continued on page 454-) 


Jaggernaat con• 
Crete forms, stane 
of them more than 
120 feel long, speetl 
the construction of 
a mir plant. After 
a cycle of seven 
days, during which 
the forms are rolled 
into place and set, 
and the concrete is 
poured and dried, 
they can be moved 
to new positions in 
eight minutes. 











Grandfather of Flight 

William Samuel Henson, Long a Shadowy Figure in Aeronautical 

History, Emerges in Clearer OutUjie* 

By S. Pall Johnston 


O N Friday, the 23d of March, 1888, readers of the 
Newark, N. J., Daily Advertiser noted with satis¬ 
faction that “slightly w-armer, fair weather” was 
in prospect. The politically inclined viewed with alarm 
or chuckled with glee over a report that a bolt of light¬ 
ning had struck the Senate wdng of the nation’s Capitol 
(“balls of fire” had frightened the august occupants, 
had knocked down a bored cab horse tethered outside). 
The internationally minded bumbled approvingly over 
a cable that “Queen Victoria started yesterday for 
Cherbourg” (the weather being foggy, the Queen trav¬ 
eling as Countess of Balmoral). Sportsters in barroom 
and barbershop argued loudly a dispatch that the 
“Men of Washington” had neatly trounced the New 
York Giants to the tune of 6 to 5 (Crane pitched for 
New York, O’Day for Wa.shington). 

But an historic moment had passed without head¬ 
lines. Little noted, it was mentioned only in the obituary 
column of the day: _ 

* Recently, many data concerning Henson's life have been uncov¬ 
ered. Clippings, letters, and diaries long buried in cellar and attic 
have been made available through the courtesy of Henson’s grand¬ 
daughter, Winifred Lipsham, and her father, George \\. Lipsham, 
of Orange, N. J. A grandson, E. T. Henson, also contributed to a new 
fund of Hen-soniana. 


HENSON — On the 22iid inst. William Samuel Hen.son, 
in the 76th year of his age. Funeral tomorrow, notice of which 
will be found in tomorrow’s paper. 

Again a seemingly unimportant event went unremarked; 
no funeral notice made the paper the next day. By 
the 24th of March, the name was almost as completely 
buried as the man. 

Thus pas.scd in ob-scurity, many miles and many years 
removed from the .scenes of his short-lived fame, a man 
who, following in the footsteps of Sir George Cayley, 
dreamed dreams of heavier-than-air flight and its com¬ 
mercial implications almost a hundred years before 
science and technology made such things possible. 

It was once said of the aeronautically inclined that 
“ a man doesn’t have to be crazy to be in aviation — but 
it helps.” Certainly Henson’s patenting his “aerial steam 
carriage” in England in 1842 aiul the subsequent public 
promotion of a company to establish an air line from 
London to the “Plains of Ilindu.stan” caused a deal 
of eyebrow lifting among the neo-Victorians. Of course, 
his ideas were quite impractical at the time. He had no 
knowledge of structural strength requirements. His 
notion of the power needed for flight was completely 
unrelated to fact. But full credit mu.st go to Hen.son 


This printed linen luindkerchief of 
1843 reflected the puhUc''s opinion of 
the Aerial Transit Company. Some- 
uliat tongue in cheek, we suspect, it 
shows how the coming of the air lines 
would scrap other forms of transport 
— an idea that still has some currency. 
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The only known photograph of William S<imuel Henson. It uxis 
taken in Lima. Peru,probably in J866. He myis then 54yearsold. 



for an imagination that then conceived a form of 
aircraft descrit)able in the same terms which apply to a 
modern monoplane. More than that, he suggested for 
the apparatus an application which approximated the 
specification of a modern air line. His patent application 
was for more than a mere flying machine. It dealt with 
“Certain Improvements in Ix)comotive Apparatus and 
Machinery for conveying Letters, Goods, and Passen¬ 
gers from Place to Place through the Air.” Unfortu¬ 
nately, his thinking far outreached the capability of 
his times to grasp. 

As was to have been expected, the scribes and the 
printers had a field day. Fanciful stories such as the fa¬ 
mous Glasgow hoax (in which a certain Professor Geolls 
of Glasgow de.scribed as fact a hair-raising adventure 
involving the explosion of a Henson Ariel while in 
full flight over the river Clyde), political diatribes, car¬ 
toons, and bits of doggerel dotted the British press. 

It matters not, I understand, whichever way the wind is 
They’ll w'aft you in a day or so, right bang into the Indies! 

Or you may dine in London now, and then, if you’re romantic, 
Just call a ship and take a trip right over the Atlantic. 

French and German magazines picked up the story but, 
on the whole, treated it more seriously than did the 
home papers. In America, the New World magazine 
(New York) printed a long and seriously philosophical 
discussion of the idea on Saturday, May 13, 1843. 

But public mention soon died aw'ay. A dream lay 
buried for two generations. Newspaper commentators 
(circa 1910) recognized the similarity of Hen.son’s Ariel 
with machines that were then flying. “Nothing new 


under the sun,” was a common editorial lead. The 
Ijondon Sphere (September 12, 1909) printed a picture 
of the machine upside down, commented it was “exactly 
like the modern machine”! The similarities were more 
than coincidental. 

That phase of Henson’s work which rocketed into 
public notice in 1842 and sputtered out in obscurity 
when he left England in 1848 has been so well covered 
in aeronautical history that little will be repeated here. 
Henson and John Stringfellow signed a partnership 
agreement late in 1843. For four years they collaborated 
on the design and construction of two models that they 
hopetl would fly. Both were steam driven. One (with a 
20-foot span) followed the patent specification quite 
closely. Final attempts to launch it during the summer of 
1847 on Bala Down, near Chard, were unsuccessful. 
The other, a modified design — smaller, more easily 
handled — was finally flown by Stringfellow in the 
summer of 1848. The detailed account of those years, 
however, is not for this story. Rather we have to deal 
primarily with portions of Henson’s career which have 
hitherto been little known. Only lately, with the dis¬ 
covery of many documents and family records that 
have never been published, has it been possible to 
evaluate properly Henson’s place in history. 

Because so little was known of Henson, and because 
Stringfellow’s career was more thoroughly documented 
by his contemporaries and by his son, F. J. Stringfellow, 
it is not too astonishing that Stringfellow alone was 
accorded the credit for the first flight of a power- 
driven model in 1848. As the figure of Henson emerges 
from its shadowy background, the fact is becoming 
more and more apparent that he should be given equal 
credit with his collaborator for the first step in the final 


Henson's inventions mngeil 
from razors to aeroplanes. 
This was an improvement 
on the common flybaU 
steam-engine governor, 
patented in the Uniteil 
States in 1868. 
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development of heavier-than-air flight, even though 
he was not present to witness the final triumph. 

So far, many aeronautical historians have been either 
inept in research or downright lazy. The true facts of 
Henson’s career have not been buried too deeply, yet 
everyone who has written about him has accepted 
without question the statements of one or two classic 
writers. Malcolm Ross, in an article on Henson pub¬ 
lished in Sportsman Pilot for July, 1930, provided a clue 
to the Lipsham family connection, but neither he nor 
any subsequent writer to date made use of the informa¬ 
tion. J. E. Hodgson, in his The History of Aeronautics 
in Great Britain (1924), gave considerable space to 
Henson’s work between 1842 and 1848 but excused 
himself of comment outside that period by saying, 
“The writer has endeavoured in vain to obtain infor¬ 
mation as to Henson’s early or later life.’’ He continued 
the myth that “ success . . . still .seemed unattainable, 
and Henson, discouraged and impoverished, finally 
gave up the project, crossed to America a year or two 
later, and disappeared ‘in the wilds of Texas from the 
ken of aeronautical science.”’ 

The disappearance into Texas may have been only 
an expression of the average Britisher’s hazy notions of 
the North .\merican continent more than a few miles 
inland from the Atlantic seaboard, or it may have had 
some foundation in fact. William Samuel Henson, how¬ 
ever, never settled within a thousand miles of the 
plains of Texas. There is some hint that a half brother, 
Francis Webb Henson, may have gone to Texas. He did 





disappear westward, and in later years the family name 
turned up in the records of the Lone Star State. The 
connection, however, has never been established. 

M. J. B. Davy, in his book, Henson and Stringfellmo, 
Their Work in Aeronatdics (1931), hit a little closer to 
the truth. He had very little to say about Henson’s 
antecedents and work prior to 1842 except that he 
“is said to have been born at Leicester in 1805. . . . 
Of his early life very little is known.’’ He says Henson 
married in 1848, emigrated to .\merica in 1849, set¬ 
tled somewhere in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and 
died on March 22, 1888, in Newark, N. J. For that he 
gets only a passing grade. The place and date of death 
and the year of marriage are accurate, but the rest has 
served only to add to the general confusion. He missed 
the time and place of birth by seven years and some 20 
miles. (Henson recorded in his diary that he was born 
in Nottingham on May 3, 1812, and married Sarah 
Anne Jones on March 4, 1848.) As will be shown pres¬ 
ently, the acceptance of the 1805 birth date has intro¬ 
duced serious errors into certain assumptions that 
have been made regarding his career. 

The alleged residence in Philadelphia can be disposed 
of readily. Early records of Philadelphia and German¬ 
town disclose the arrival from Nottingham, circa 1858, 
of a William Hen.son and his wife Sarah. This man also 
came of a family of inventors, mechanics, experts in 
knitting and lacemaking trades, a fact that further 
misled researchers. For many years the name was 
a.s.sociated with a flouri.shing textile manufacturing 
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business in Germantown. Some of this Henson’s de¬ 
scendants still remain there. Although they all prob¬ 
ably had an ancestor in common .somewhere along the 
line, the Philadelphia story has nothing whatever to do 
with the saga of William Samuel. It is doubtful if 
either family knew of the other’s existence. 

The relationship between Henson and Stringfellow 
before and during the years of their active collaboration 
has never been entirely clear. So little has been known 
of Henson’s early life, and the rea.son for the breaking 
up of the partnership is so obscure, that historians have 
arrived at their conclusions from very slender data. 
Since Henson’s chronology has now been established, 
a more nearly accurate picture of the association be¬ 
tween him and Stringfellow can be drawn. 

John Stringfellow was born in 1799 and moved to 
Chard in Somersetshire in 1820. His collaboration with 
Hen.son is stated to have begun when they met in 
Chard on Stringfellow’s arrival. This theory now ap¬ 
pears to be somewhat of an absurdity, because Henson 
was only eight years old at that time. Furthermore, it 
seems likely that the latter was then living with his 
family in Worcester and did not reach Chard until the 
early 1830’s. Stringfellow, by then, had a well estab- 
lishetl business in Chard. Since both were mechanically 
inclined, it is not unnatural that the two men, the one 
in his early thirties and the other in his early twenties, 
should have been drawn together. The town was small 
enough to have made their meeting inevitable. Its 
population in 1831 was 5,141; in 1931, only 4,053. 

That Stringfellow knew the Henson family long be¬ 
fore he moved to Chard is not an impossibility. About 
1812 to 1815 he was in Nottingham, apprenticed in the 
lace trade. .4t that time William Henson, Sr., was a 
burge.ss of the town. He was not only a prominent lace 


manufacturer but was recognized as an “inventive 
genius,” having made a name for himself by the im¬ 
provement of lacemaking and knitting machinery. It 
might even be that young Stringfellow had been appren¬ 
ticed to him. In any case, it is not unlikely that when 
the Henson family turned up in Chard in the 1830’s, 
Stringfellow came into contact with them again. 

The exact date of the Hensons’ arrival at Chard is 
unknown, but a letter exists addressed to “W. S. 
Hen.son, lace manufacturer. Chard,” dated 10 July, 
1835. On October 1, 1835, the British patent office is¬ 
sued to “ Wm. S. Hen.son, machinist” at Chard, County 
of Somerset, letters patent for certain improvements 
in machinery for the manufacture of ornamented bob¬ 
bin-net lace. Certainly young Henson and Stringfellow 
were both in Chard in 1835 and the chances are that their 
association began about that time. 

It is a reasonable supposition that the complete idea 
for Henson’s patent of 1842 did not spring full-blown 
overnight. Both the aerial steam carriage and the engine 
are so carefully detailed in the patent speeification and 
drawings that it is fair to a.ssume they are the end 
product of several years of thought and experimentation. 
Davy makes the statement that Henson was known to 
be “experimenting with gliding models, tentative eon- 
structional devices, and a light .steam engine ” in the year 
1840. He must have been working and thinking about 
such things for several years before 1840, pondering 
the flight of birds, reading Cayley’s articles in Nichol¬ 
son's Journal, and discu-ssing his germinating idea.s'for 
mechanical flight with his friend Stringfellow. 

Stringfellow, moreover, from the height of his greater 
maturity and experienee, may possibly have looked on 
sueh notions with amused tolerance. He eertainly ex¬ 
hibited no great interest in flying {Continued on page iS2) 
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Technical Force: Economic Stress 

The Basic Influences of Technological Innovation on the 
Economy Emphasize Need for Freedom of Trade 

By Ralph E. Freeman 


P KO(iRESS in science and engineering has been, 
and probably will continue to be, the main cause 
of our rising level of living; yet technical novelties, 
like new shoes or a new set of teeth, may for a while 
be sources of acute diseomfort. A new idea may disturb 
one’s mental equilibrium by raising doubts as to long- 
accepted beliefs and by undermining cherished prin¬ 
ciples born of family and social tradition. “What is the 
question,” asked Disraeli, “now placed before society 
with the glib assurance which to me is most astonish¬ 
ing? That question is this: Is man an ape or an angel? 
I, my lord, I am on the side of the angels. I repudi¬ 
ate with indignation and abhorrence these new fangled 
theories.” Regardless of whether any important previ¬ 
ously accepted scientific principles will be inv^alidated 
by wartime research activity, the new materials and 
techniques and the improved commodities and meth¬ 
ods of production now being prepared in our research 
laboratories are almost certain to be disturbing when 
first applied. Whether the effect is to save labor or capi¬ 
tal, to cheapen products or to improve them, or to 
create new articles which compete with those already 
in use, technical novelties upset estal)lished economic 
relationships and set in motion readjustments painful 
and costly. 

By those whose interests were jeopardized, most of 
the important technological innovations of the past 
were received with “indignation and abhorrence.” A 
few sentences from the National Resources Committee s 
report, “Technological Trends and National Policy,” 
will bear out this statement. “The spread of block 
printing westwartl from China was cheeked by the 
opposition of the Islamic world. . . . The Koran was 
never printed in any Islamic country until a few years 
ago. The reason giv'cn was the belief that to touch the 
name of Allah with a cleaning brush made of hog bristles 
was blasphemy.” “Turnpike companies profiting by 
tolls, and owners of stagecoaches were among the 
most active opponents of railroads. They were sup¬ 
ported by tavernkcepers along the route of the roads, 
and by farmers who felt that the introduction of the 
railroad would deprive them of markets for horses and 
for hay.” “One group of objectors declaretl that the 
use of gas wouhl deprive Britannia of her ability to 
rule the waves, because by eliminating whale oil lamps 
it would destroy the whale oil industry, the nursery 
whence Britain drew her sons to man her fighting ships.” 
“Beginning in I.ancashire in 1776, and especially in 
1779, there was a systematic attack throughout England 
on the use of new machines invented by Arkwright . . . 
which forced spinning out of the cottage into the 
factory.” 


Modern writers dealing with the economic effects of 
innovation emphasize the “frictions” and “rigidities” 
of the economic system. Trouble arises because the 
industrial system is not flexible enough to adapt itself 
readily to the alterations in costs and prices which 
result from technical changes. New cost conditions 
call for transfers of labor from one industry to another, 
for expansion or contraction in the output of various 
branches of pro<iuction, for shifts in the location of 
industries, and for changes in the proportions in which 
labor and capital are combined. But because of the rigid¬ 
ity of the economic system, these adjustments are 
effected only with considerable difficulty and ilelay. 
Workers develop special skills and become rooted in 
particular regions. Cai)ital in the form of durable goods 
cannot be (lisinve.stal and transformed, cannot be 
shifted into other areas exce]>t as the machines ami the 
plants wear out over a considerable periotl of time. And 
these rigidities are in many respects becoming nu)rc 
inten.se with the progre.ss of mechanization and the de¬ 
velopment of larger prorluctive enterprises. The im¬ 
pact of the dynamic force of innovation upon the rela¬ 
tively fixed economic structure creates stresses and 
strains involving workers, investors, and the nation as 
a whole in .serious loss of income. Imleed, the con.se- 
quences may reach beyond the frontiers of the nation, 
creating significant maladjustments of an international 
character. 

The smooth riding of a vehicle along a road depends 
on two conditions: the nature of the road’s surface 
and the quality of the vehiele’s .springs. Technological 
innovation makes the surface of the economic road 
very uneven and, if we are to judge from j)redictions 
coming from “authoritative .sources,” there is little 
prospect of eliminating or dimini.shing the bumps. 
Since the shock-absorbing mechanism of the economic 
system is not so efficient as it might be, it looks as if 
we were going to be taken for a rough ride. 

W HEN a new device reduces cost of manufacture 
by making po.s.sible the production of the siime 
output with fewer workers, the inilu.strial system is 
called upon to provitlc new jobs for the labor that has 
been displaced. This result is achieved largely through 
the .spending of income released as a con.sequence of the 
cost reduction. If the reduction is followed by a decrea.se 
in the price of the product, the amount i)urcha.sed (and 
produced) may increase considerably, necessitating the 
hiring of additional men. If, on the other hand, con¬ 
sumers fail to respond in this fashion and increase their 
purcha.sing of this article only very little, they will 
have income available to spend on other things. The 
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output of these other things can be enlarged only by 
the employment of more labor. Even though the price 
of the product does not fall, income will be released 
to provide additional employment, for profits will be 
higher and those who receive them will have more 
money to spend. In the last analysis, therefore, techno¬ 
logical unemployment tends to disappear as the inno¬ 
vations increase the national income and production. 

But the expansion of production may not require 
the services of the workers who were originally dis¬ 
placed. That is the crux of the matter. Even with an 
augmented demand for workers by the industry in 
which the innovation was first introduced, the demand 
may be directed toward men with different qualifica¬ 
tions from those who originally lost their jobs. Cigar¬ 
making machines, for example, which caused the layoff 
of skilled workers, required ojjeratives with relatively 
little skill, so that the old hands found themselves de¬ 
prived of the advantages of many years of training and 
experience. Moreover, should the increasetl demand for 
labor appear in other industries, it may be direeted 
toward workers who have entirely different capacities 
and skills. Under these conditions the di.splaced men 
will have to be re-educated for new occupations and, 
if their new jobs are located in another part of the 
country, the readjustment will nece.ssitate geographical 
as well as industrial mobility. Even when the necessary 
shifts are ev'entually accomplished, unavoidable delays 
may create eonsiderable temporary unemployment. In¬ 
vestigations have been made which indicate, as one 
would expect, that unskilled workers make the adjust¬ 
ment more quickly than do the skilled, and that the 
younger workers find new jobs more easily than do 
the older workers. 

Whether the general expansion of output induced 
by technological progress will always suffice to over¬ 
come completely the effect of the reduced labor require¬ 
ments in particular industries is a question to which no 
definite answer can be given. The fact that growth in 
total output during a given period in the past has not 
been great enough to absorb the unemployed is not con¬ 
clusive evidence one way or the other. Nontechnological 
factors influence both employment and output. It is 
conceivable, however, that the increased output 
might require relatively less labor than was formerly 
used in production and that some readjustment of 
wages would therefore be necessary to keep at work 
the same number of men as before. Moreover, if tech¬ 
nological improvements result in higher profits rather 
than in lower prices, the increase of production may be 
limited by delay on the part of corporations or their 
stockhohlers in spending the added profits. Hoarding 
is more likely to occur when the benefits of progre.ss 
are passed to the profit receivers than when they are 
transmitted to the general body of consumers. However 
that may be, there is no doubt that adjustment to the 
employment di.slocations which accompany techno¬ 
logical change is a harsh and drastic proce.ss. The more 
numerous and the more revolutionary the changes, the 
greater the number of those who will be out of work. 

Teehnieal progre.ss hastens the ob.sole.scence not only 
of human aptitudes but also of industrial equipment. 
New firms armed with up-to-date productive apparatus 


are pitted against older ones which have not been able 
to keep up with the march of science and engineering. 
Though the firms with obsolete equipment have higher 
costs than have their more progressive competitors, 
the former may stay in business, finding that to accept 
a lower return on their investments is less unprofitable 
than to scrap their machinery and rebuild their plants. 
Henee the total productive capacity of the industry will 
be increased. 

Two possible consequences of this situation should 
be noted: First, there may be overproduction. The 
amount produced may become so large relative to the 
market demand that the price of the product is de¬ 
pressed to a level which is profitable for few, if any, of 
the enterprises in the industry. Instead of being elimi¬ 
nated — and this, of course, is the desired structural 
readjustment — these high-cost, or marginal, producers 
are able to hang on, contributing to the output and 
exerting a downward pressure on the price. Such over¬ 
production is wasteful of economic resources. In times of 
depression, of course, practically all industries will be 
in financial difficidties; but if the unprofitable eondition 
of an industry is attributable not to general depression 
but to expansion resulting from technological change, 
a maldistribution of resources is indicated. This condi¬ 
tion should be corrected by a movement of labor and 
other productive agencies out of the unprofitable sectors 
of the economy into others where resources are being 
used to greater advantage. 

A second possible result of expansion in productive 
capacity is under-utilization. This condition arises when, 
by some form of monopolistic control, the output of 
the expanded industry is limited to an amount that can 
be sold at a profitable price. Under-utilization of plant 
and machinery is obviously wasteful. The community is 
deprived of the commodities and .services which the idle 
equipment might be producing. Technological change, 
by enabling the industrial machine to turn out want- 
satisfying goods with less expenditure of materials and 
human effort, should result in a higher level of living, 
but this goal is mis.sed to the extent that the new tech¬ 
nology throws some of our pnxluctive equipment out 
of use. 

Though a monopoly, through restricting the entrance 
of new firms into the industry, may avoid both over¬ 
production and under-utilization, it does not thereby 
either stimulate technological progress or promote the 
proper distribution of our productive resources. To 
impede the entrance of new firms may delay the intro¬ 
duction of new techniques. Even when the concerns 
within the monopoly are quick to apply the results of 
scientific discovery, however, the price of the product 
will be higher than it would have been had no restric¬ 
tions been imposed. The use of the product will be 
limiteil to those consumers who are able and willing to 
pay the higher price. In other words, the commodity is 
underi)roduced. Society does not receive the amount of 
this product to which it is entitled on the basis of cost 
of production. The high price resulting from pre-war 
restrictive practices in the aluminum industry, for 
example, is alleged to have prevented the application 
of this material to many uses that were economically 
justified. One of the primary (Continued on page 



Dr. Gatling and His Hnmanitarian Gnn 

A Case History from the 1860 's Contrasts Sharply with Today's 
Attitude Toward Wartime Inventors 

By George Fort Milton 


T hough man is prone to error, a cynical philoso¬ 
pher remarked, he strives to avoid repeating ex¬ 
actly the same error that his grandfather made. 
Be this as it may, there is a refreshing contrast between 
the way the Federal Government treated new inventions 
in the Civil War and the attitude of the government 
today. In the Great American Conflict, surely the na¬ 
tion’s sternest testingtime until today’s struggle for 
survival, inventors and inventions were handled with 
scant courtesy by the Army’s Ordnance Department. 
But in today’s war, the government has gone to great 
lengths to mobilize the inventive talent of the nation. 
Backed by an appropriation of $73,000,000 for fiscal 
1943, with $135,900,000 recommended for the next 
fiscal year, the Office of Scientific Research and Devel¬ 
opment, under Vannevar Bush [’16], illustrates this 
change<l attitude. In addition, the W’ar Production 
Board’s Office of Production Research and Develop¬ 
ment, directed by Harvey N. Davis, is ably seeking new 
and improved materials for the production of goods for 
the war effort. 

This situation represents a distinct improvement 
over that in Washington during the Civil War. The 
record of the administering of United States Army ord¬ 
nance procurement during the first three years of that 
struggle is replete with instances of rebuff to inventions 
of great merit, employment of which by the Federal 


forces might have quickened victory. Consider the case 
of Richard Jordan Gatling and his later famous Gatling 
gun. 

Gatling’s forebears came to America about 1700 and 
established themselves in North Carolina. The inven¬ 
tor’s father, Jordan Gatling, settled on the Meherrin 
River in Hertford County near Murfreesboro: he ac¬ 
quired some 1,200 acres of farmland and timberland and 
became a most successful planter. He had the inventive 
instinct and contrived a cotton-sowing machine. The 
son was born on his father’s plantation at Manney’s 
Neck on September 12, 1818. After a common school 
education, the boy began clerking at 15 in the Hertford 
County Court House. Four years later he opened a 
crossroads grocery store. Here, at the age of 20, he in¬ 
vented a .screw propeller and tried to get a patent for it 
— only to find that the brilliant Swede, John Eric.sson, 
had anticipated him. The following year, young Gatling 
devised a sort of steam drill for rice planting. 

In 1844 he moved to St. Louis, where he first kept 
body and soul together by clerking in a St. Ix)uis dry- 
goods store but spent all his .spare time tinkering on his 
inventions. The first of a new .series was a wheat drill, 
which he undertook to sell to the farmers direct. These 
parallel abilities to invent, promote, and sell marked the 
rest of Gatling’s career. The wheat drill, for instance, he 
would take out to a wheat farmer and persuade the 
latter to make a practical deal: The 
farmer would .set aside a part of his 
land for the employment of the new 
device. On half he would sow wheat 
by the old hand-planting fashion, 
while on the other half the planting 
would be done with Gatling’s drill. 
The inventor then would take the 
excess wheat produced upon the 
machine-planted half over that of 
the hand-planted half, as first pay¬ 
ment on the drill. 

This career of selling the wheat 
drill to the sons of the soil brought 
the next great change in Gatling’s 
career. While on a steam packet go¬ 
ing from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh 
in 1845, he was stricken by .small¬ 
pox. He almost ilicd from it, and on 
his recovery he determined to learn 
something about the art of medicine. 
With that in view, he entered the 
Indiana Medical School and then 
took a further course at the Ohio 
Me<lical College in Cincinnati. But 



A niediurn-sized version of Dr. Catling's humanitarian gun mounU'd on afield carriage, 
as an old photograph recorded it 
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and was al- the first machine guns were destroyed. The inventor 
•y little. He persisted; at length a new gun w'as turned out; and in 

1 carried on October he took it to Washington to put through his 

application for a patent and, even more important, to 
Dr. Gatling sell the new gun to the Ordnance Department of the 
Indianapolis United States Army. 

tlefields and Gatling knew the ropes at the Patent Office, and on 
xl that only November 4, 1862, there was issued to him Patent No. 

ids but that 36,836, entitled, “Improvement in Revolving Battery 

because of Guns.” The object of the invention, he stated, “is to 

and other obtain a simple, compact, durable, and efficient fire-arm 

ign. Gatling for war purposes, to be used either in attack or defense, 

nd his chain one that is light when compared with ordinary field- 

tter weapon artillery, that is easily transported, that may be rapidly 

ecided with fired, and that can be operated by few [sic] men.” 

• men would The patent application went on to describe the tech- 
imanitarian nical principles involveil. “The invention,” it related, 
to the task “consists in a singularly-constructed revolving lock 
!, to kill or cylinder or breech, in combination with a grooved carrier 
■. and barrels all rigidly fixeil upon the same shaft, and 

1 the inven- all of which revolve together when the gun is in opera- 

lowever, his tion, the locks and grooves in the carrier and the barrels 

ape and the all being parallel with the axis of revolution.” 

, was a bril- It also claimed invention “in the novel means em- 
g devices — ployed in cocking and firing the gun without the use of 

0 rounds a a trigger by means of the inclined plane on the rear 

ing enlarge- edge of the ring, which surrounds the forward end of 

arms of the the lock cylinder.” In addition, Gatling emphasized the 

^loading to novelty in use of the “inner tubes” which contained 

the locks, “to press the cartridge-chambers firmly 
ted his new against the rear ends of the barrels while being dis¬ 
up of Army charged, and in the outer casing and disk, w’hich protects 

e<l the ma- the locks from injury.” 

incinnati to His ease in getting the patent was no harbinger of 
here ensued success with the Ordnance Dei)artment. Here Gatling 
t. Miles and was given the well-known run-around, principally be- 
»round, and cause of the dotage of the chief of ordnance of the Army. 

This was Brigadier General James Wolfe 
Ripley, who had been born in 171)4, had 
been graduated from West Point in 1814, 
and who was participating in his fourth war. 

Apparently he had already had his fill 
of inventors, humanitarians, and other 
flisturbers of his paper-w'ork routine. When 
Gatling asked a hearing on the merits of 
his new weapon and an actual trial and 
test, the general declinefl. He w'as much 
too busy fighting a w^ar to be bothered with 
inv'entors’ experiments! That such a man 
could have been in charge of Army ord¬ 
nance — particularly at .such a crucial time 
— .seems amazing, yet he continued chief 
until August, 1863. 

At any event, Gatling left W’a.shington 
for Indianapolis a greatly disappointed 
man, but at Baltimore he ran into Major 
General Benjamin F. Butler, to whom he 
Ijoured out his tale of woe. Butler, just 
back from his exploits at New' Orleans, 
took an active interest in Gatling’s in¬ 
vention and himself placed an order for a 
df)zcn of them which were to be used by 
his own command. {Continued on page 
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The Dilemma of Sympathy 

Psychic Environment of the Worker Must Be Reckoned 
with As a Factor in Production 

By Paul Cohen 


P eople don’t seem to understand you got feel¬ 
ings. When you work and fight together for a long 
time you hate to .split up. It’s like .something going 
out of your life.” That was the reported reaction of a 
pilot in the late American Volunteer Group in China (the 
Flying Tigers) w'hen he learned that the organization 
was being disbanded and that most of its members were 
to be absorbed by the United States Army Air Forces. 
Like a good officer, he probably swallowed his disap¬ 
pointment quickly and went to W’ork with all his abili¬ 
ties under the new conditions. But more graphically 
than most men ever do, he had described the first and 
often lasting feeling of resentment that most of us have 
experienced when some move made without our knowl- 
etlge or consent has ruined plans, separated friends, or 
injured prestige. 

Certainly military forces cannot make formal provi¬ 
sion for soothing injured feelings when issuing orders 
or changing organizations, but, on the other hand, they 
are acutely con.scious of the importance of individual 
and group attitudes. In marked contrast to industry, 
military organizations have long hatl an extensive and 
frequently used vocabulary to describe such attitudes: 
morale, esprit de corps, .spirit, confidence, elan. To con¬ 
trol these attitmles, they also have many and ancient 
traditions: concepts of duty, obedience, loyalty, and, on 
the reverse side, impartial justice, and reward and honor 
for outstanding performance. This preoccupation with 
intangibles is justified by the decisive effect they often 
have on results. 

The saying, “The moral is to the material as ten to 
one,” is attributed to Napoleon. By a somewhat round¬ 
about route, industry is reaching substantially the same 
conclusion. Increasingly, the .study of industrial fatigue, 
the term which has come to cover everything tending to 
reduce worker output, be it absenteeism or sunstroke, 
is stressing that the worker’s mental state rather than his 
physical surroundings is the determining factor in pro¬ 
duction. Thus, air conditioning, fluorescent lights, tiletl 
showers, or the prospect of steady employment will 
help in keeping a labor force contented, but they will 
not help nearly so much as a general feeling that the 
foremen are honest and competent or that promotions 
will follow with some certainty after the demonstration 
of the required ability. It may be added that such feel¬ 
ings are not now conspicuously widespread among labor. 

W’hen large-scale investigations into the factors in¬ 
fluencing the efficiency of labor were started during 
the first World W'ar in Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States, an unexpected and enormous demand for 
munitions, to which the first reaction had been longer 
hours, had stres.sed labor so much that physical exhaus¬ 


tion, accidents, and absenteeism were assuming the as¬ 
pects of national problems. .Attention quite naturally 
turntHl first to the physical factors, for here were many 
obvious conditions which even a semienlightened 
selfishness could not countenance. How long should the 
work week be.^ was one of the first questions asked. 
How much could a worker lift and how often.® W'hat 
went on in his muscles as he grew tired? How warm 
should the working .space be and at what humidity? 
This conception of fatigue was one which industry 
could readily understand and act upon. Machines and 
materials performed best under certain conditions, 
which were di.scoverable by logical and objective study. 
Why not jKiople? Management came to realize that 
noise could affect output; that it pays to give a drafts¬ 
man, or for that matter a carpenter, all the light he 
needs; that there is an important relationship between 
diet and efficiency. 

By and large, industry has (piite willingly accepted 
the responsibility for maintaining good working con¬ 
ditions. Whole mines are now air conditioned. Vitamins 
are fed to workers requiring particularly keen vision, 
and salt capsules to those working in extreme tempera¬ 
tures. The task of manufacturing such items as .safety 
goggles and gas masks has become a fairly good- 
sized industry in itself. An .\frican copper-mining com¬ 
pany fourul that when its native help were fed a balanced 
diet — the first time in their lives that the.se men had 
ever enjoyed such an experience — their resistance to 
di.sea.se and their working capacity were almost doubled. 
It may also be pointed out, without belittlement, that 
an intelligent dairyman will do as much for his cows. 
As the literature on industrial medicine indicates, in¬ 
terest in the w'orker’s well-being has now extended far 
beyond the control of industrial hazards and even be¬ 
yond the confines of the factory. Nevertheless, one may 
a.s.semble an impo.sing list of managements that, after 
providing good rates of pay and adequate working 
conditions, and after exhibiting what seemed to them 
a sincere interest in their personnel, have still failed to 
gain the co-operation of the employees, who have grum¬ 
bled, or slowed down, or deliberately walked out in 
strikes disastrous to both sides. Somehow the basic 
causes of discontent had been left untouched. 

Perhaps, as F. J. Roethlisberger suggests in his 
Management and Morale, the root of the trouble is the 
“oversimplified theory of human motivation” to which 
industry holds, at least officially. “An industrial or¬ 
ganization is assume<l to be compo.se<l of a number of 
individuals entering into relations of contract for the 
promotion of their own individual economic interests.” 
If a man is, therefore, paid according to the value of his 
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job and at a rate to which he formally agrees, if he is not 
overworked, and if he is given safe and comfortable 
surroundings, he should be happy. Except that, quite 
frequently, he isn’t. The pay envelope may take care of 
economic man, but there is ahso man the social animal, 
who needs the liking and respect of his fellow men, in¬ 
cluding his superiors; who nurses ambitions and hopes 
of leadership; who resents unfair or callous treatment 
even about the trivia of existence; and who wants, 
though often unconsciously, the feeling that his work 
is necessary and that he has a secure and definite niche 
in the social structure. At the end of an article in a tech¬ 
nical magazine on the manufacture of a molded-plastic 
antenna housing was a paragraph stating that produc¬ 
tion almost tripled when the employees learned (and not 
through their employers) that their housing was being 
used on most American bombing planes and that it 
had been carried by the planes which made the first 
bombing raid on Tokyo. 

Intangible incentives are scarcely a recent discovery, 
since they have been among the main factors in making 
armies, churches, and governments function over longer 
periods and under more difficult conditions than most 
industries can claim. Nor are they secret even to indus¬ 
try. But as industries have grown in size and as the 
formal organization has submerged individual person¬ 
alities and complaints, the tendency has been to lose 
sight of the fact that man is many other things besides 
a logical, reasoning being. Few trends during the past 
decade appear more significant to the future of labor 
relations than the upsurge of interest in, and objective 
investigation into, the .social and p.sychological problems 
of the worker. 

As a note on the general knowledge of the effect of 
the worker’s mental state on his output as it existed in 
1927, it may be illuminating to relate how in Chicago 
the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company 
began the now classic series of experiments which it 
carried on between that date and 1932. In line with a 
long-continued policy of providing good working con¬ 
ditions for its employees, the company, in collaboration 
with the National Research Council, undertook a study 
to determine the relation between intensity of illumina¬ 
tion and efficiency of workers, measured in output — 
seemingly a straightforward experiment on the physical 
aspect of fatigue. But the investigators (could it be that 


they were more thorough or at least more skeptical than 
some of their predecessors?) found no clear-cut rela¬ 
tionship. Output went up when the illumination was 
raised for the test group. It also went up for the con¬ 
trol group whose light level was held constant. Output 
also went up when the group under test was told that 
more light was being provided, although the light in¬ 
tensity was actually not changed. 

Other such puzzling results have been reported. In 
one case, a group of women workers in a textile mill were 
given a short rest pause twice a day, and their output 
was measured. It increased. When the workers were 
returned to the original conditions as a check, however, 
output remained at the higher levels. The investigators 
began to realize that their subjects, far from being static 
elements in the experiment, were themselves reacting 
on the situation in a manner which totally ob.scured the 
effects of the variables which the investigators fondly 
thought they were controlling. The women liked their 
new role; they enjoyed the attention paid them by the 
investigators and the interest shown by the other work¬ 
ers. No doubt they appreciated the thought being given 
to their personal comfort. Thus stimulated, they devoted 
a new attention to their work, and although making 
no conscious attempt to speed up, they succeeded in 
raising their production. As the Hawthorne observers 
put it, the laboratory technique of varying one element 
at a time was impractical if not impossible; it was neces¬ 
sary to study the phenomena in situ as do the doctor 
and the biologist most of the time, paying due attention, 
in fact paying most attention, to the motivation, social 
relations, and emotions of the worker rather than to his 
physical surroundings. 

No more or less than any other human being, the 
industrial employee exists not only in a physical world 
of matter and energy but also in a psychological and 
social environment — his private worlds — and in this 
country at least, where working conditions have by 
and large advanced to the stage where major physical 
obstructions to good performance have been removed, 
changes in these private worlds have outstanding effects 
on efficiency. For instance, during the five years it was 
under observation, the relay as.sembly group at the 
Hawthorne plant continued to increase output more or 
less steadily until it was 30 per cent above the starting 
point. Yet, according to the book, {Continued on page ^38) 
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Medalist 

OR outstanding contributions to the field of food 
technology over a period of many years, the Nich¬ 
olas Appert Medal is being awarded this month 
to Samuel Cate Prescott, ’94, Professor of Industrial 
Biology, Emeritus, and former Dean of Technology’s 
School of Science. The medal was establi.shed in 1941 by 
the Chicago section of the Institute of Food Technolo¬ 
gists, and the medalist is chosen by a jury of distin¬ 
guished technologists representing various divisions of 
the food-processing industry. Eligibility for the award 
is based on pre-eminence in the field of food technologj' 
and on contributions to the progressive development of 
food manufacture and processing. 

Dr. Prescott’s notable career in food research began 
while he was still an undergraduate at Technology, 
when he started investigations on the chemistry of foods. 
His earliest contributions included methods of safe¬ 
guarding the purity of milk supplies, the advancement 
of techniques for canning meat, and purification of water 
by chemical compounds. 

As a division chief in the United States Department 
of Agriculture and later as an Army officer. Professor 
Prescott was active during the first World War in the 
development of methods for dehydrating food destined 
for shipment to our forces overseas. After the War he 
devoted himself to an exhaustive study of the applica¬ 
tion of low temperatures for food preservation, an in¬ 
vestigation which led into the field of quick freezing. 
During the formative years of this new industry, his 
technical counsel had an important bearing on the solu¬ 
tion of many problems. 

Since his retirement last year. Dr. Prescott has been 
a consultant to the dehydration committee of the United 
States Department of Agriculture as well as to the re¬ 
search laboratories of the National Canners Association. 

It was as dean of the School of Science and heaxl of 
the Department of Biology and Public Health that Pro¬ 
fessor Prescott in 1937 sponsored the first international 
Food Technology Conference, which was held at M.I.T. 
In June, 1939, when the conference again came to Tech¬ 
nology, the Institute of Food Technologists was estab¬ 
lished. In recognition of his contribution to food tech¬ 
nology and the success of the conferences. Dr. Pre.scott 
was elected the first president of the Institute of Food 
Technologists and is now a member of its council. 

By Ballot 

O FFICERS to serve the Alumni Association for the 
year to come, as elected in recent balloting, are: 
Francis J. Chesterman, ’05, President; Raymond II. 
Blanchard, ’17, Vice-president for two years; James A. 
Cushman, ’03, and Alf K. Berle, ’27, members of the 
Executive Committee for two years. Walter J. Beadle, 
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’17, Donald F. Carpenter, ’22, and Francis A. Barrett, 
’24, have been elected members of the Institute Cor¬ 
poration for five-year terms, and Irving W’. Wilson, ’ll, 
has been elected to the Corporation to complete the 
term of the late Alfred H. Schoellkopf, ’15. The contest 
for membership on the National Nominating Commit¬ 
tee eventuated in the election of Samuel C. Prescott, ’94, 
to represent District 1; Orville B. Denison, ’ll. District 
2; Lauren B. Hitchcock, ’20, Di.strict 4; and Frank 
Maguire, ’17, District 5. 

Chosen representatives of their respective clas.ses on 
the Alumni Council were Samuel S. Dearborn, ’84, 
William W. I>ewis, ’89, Samuel C. Prescott, ’94, Miles S. 
Sherrill, ’99, Eugene H. Ru.ssell, Jr., ’04, Arthur L. 
Shaw, ’09, II. B. Richmond, ’14, George W. McCreery, 
’19, Francis A. Barrett, ’24, Eric A. Bianchi, ’29, Henry 
B. Backenstoss, ’34, and Robert C. Ca.sselman, ’39. 

Men and Metals 

LECTION of members of standing committees was 
prominent in the business of the 232d meeting of 
the Alumni Council, held at the University Club in 
Boston on the last Monday in April. Speaker of the eve¬ 
ning was Robert S. Williams, ’02, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Metallurgy and Deputy Dean of Engineering at 
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Reunions in June 

I 

; Several Institute dasses held their reunions for 
j 1943 during the Alumni Day festivities in January-. 

Others have plans for meetings this month, the 
I schedule being as follmvs: 

1888 — The Country Club, Brookline, Mass., 
June 7 

1893 —- The Country Club, Brookline, Mass.. 
June 5 

1903 — Somewhere between New York and Bos¬ 
ton, June 25 to 27 

1908 — Oyster Harbors Club, Osterville, Mass., 
June 18 to 20 

I 1918 — Weekapaug, R. I., June 18 to 20 


the ln.stitute, who survcye<l recent developments in 
metallurgy and di.scussed some of the probable future 
applications of them. In the absence of President Fran¬ 
cis A. Barrett, ’24, Harold Bugbee, ’20, Vice-president of 
the Alumni Association, presided at the meeting. The 
role of Charles E Locke, ’96, Alumni Secretary, who 
was kept away by illness from the first meeting which he 
had missed in over a decade, was performed by Ralph T. 
dope, ’28, Treasurer. 

To the Committee on Historical Collections, Robert 
P. Bigelow, Professor of Zoology and Parasitology, 
Emeritus, was elcctetl for five years; to the Committee 
on Audit and Budget, H. Leston Carter, ’08, for three 
years; to the Committee on Honorary Members, Ed¬ 
ward S. Chapin, ’98, for three years; to the Nominating 
Committee for Departmental Visiting Committees, 
Bernard E. Proctor, ’23, and Royal B. Wills, ’18, for 
three years; to the Alumni Fund Board, Edward Pen¬ 
nell Brooks, ’17, for five years. The As.semblies Com¬ 
mittee— consisting of Larcom Randall, ’21, chairman, 
John T. Rule, ’21, James Donovan, ’28, and Robert C. 
Casselman, ’39 — were re-elected for one year. Nomi¬ 
nees for re-election to departmental visiting committees 
for tw'O years were presented by Air. Bugbee, and re- 
election of them was recommended to the Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Reporting informally on the work of the Committee 
on Historical Collections and of the Alumni Fund Board, 
H. B. Richmond, ’14, chairman of the two organizations, 
■said that the first has found war conditions a serious bar 
to the continuation of its normal activities, but that the 
committee is most fortunate in that Aliss Julia M. Com¬ 
stock is assembling and correlating historical material 
for future use. The Fund Board, Air. Richmond re¬ 
ported, is gratified by the fact that in the three years of 
its life, the M.I.T. Alumni Fund has grown to be the 
fifth largest in the country. Commenting on the able 
work of Henry B. Kane, ’24, Director of the Fund, 
Mr. Richmond urged Alumni to continue their efforts 
toward the goal of 10,000 contributors and $150,000 in 
contributions. 

Dean Williams, describing the rapid advances being 
made in the science of metallurgy as a result of the ne¬ 
cessity for securing satisfactory alternative materials 


for many of the strategic metals now urgently needed 
for war work, surveyed various practical developments 
which have thus come about. New techniques for the 
hardening of steels and the devising of methods of 
precision casting were among the important advances 
which he discussed. 

Citing the use of powders under heat and pre.ssure to 
make many small gears and sleeves, Dean Williams de¬ 
clared that the development of powder metallurgy has 
aided the war effort to a very great extent through the 
.saving of valuable time in machine-shop operations. 
The willingne.ss of industrial organizations to contribute 
men, money, ami materials for the perfecting of new 
alloys, Dean Williams said, has contributed notably 
to the effective j)ro.secution of the war. 

Visiting Committee Report 

HE Committee on the Department of Electrical En¬ 
gineering * met in New York on January 26. Also 
present at the meeting were Edward L. Aloreland, ’07, 
Dean of Engineering; Harold L. Hazen, ’24, Head of the 
Department; Carlton E. Tucker, ’18, Professor of 
Electrical Engineering; and .lames II. Killian, Jr., ’26, 
executive a.ssistant to President Compton. The lengthy 
di.scussion, which reviewed the problems of the Depart¬ 
ment in considerable detail, is here summarized. 

The Committee were informed that Professor Hazen 
had been appointed chief of division 7 of the National 
Defense Research Committee and that Professor Tucker 
is now executive officer in active charge of the Depart¬ 
ment. There is a nominal teaching staff of 75 in the De¬ 
partment. Of these, 20 are on leave of absence or are 
working almost full time on war activity. The extent 
of this war work, both in a consulting and in a research 
capacity, is most extensive and indicates the abilities 
of the staff, who are looked to for expert assistance by 
the Army and the Navy, the National Defen.se Research 
Committee, and others. The Committee noted with 
great satisfaction the reliance which is placed upon these 
men, indicating the high regard in which the Dejiart- 
ment is held. 

The absence of many of the high-ranking members of 
the teaching staff has thrown a considerable load on 
the balance of the staff, but the younger men are carry¬ 
ing on effectively. The individual load is heavy, but 
there is no indication that the present procedure is not 
.sati.sfactory. One of the problems of the Department 
was the uncertain size of the freshman class, making the 
required number of instructors difficult to determine. 

Some senior and many graduate students are doing 
research connected with the war effort. Each student 
works as one of a group and writes up some one phase 
of the project. Thesis eredit is given for this group re¬ 
search, in place of the usual required individual in¬ 
vestigation. Pre.sent indications are that this procedure 
is quite satisfactory and has the advantage of impressing 
upon the student the importance of being able to work 
as one of a team. 

* Members of the Committee for 1942-1943 are Francis J. Chester- 
man, ’OS, Chairman, Harry P. Charlcsworth, '05, Harold S. Osborne, 
’08, Philip H. Chase, ’09, Vannevar Bush, ’16,1.«e A. Du Bridge, and 
Reginald E. Gillmor. 
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The study made last year relative to broadening the 
power option to include more electronic a])plications 
resulted in the development of a new option, electronic 
applications. This option, started last June, is now in 
full operation and filling a real need. Further considera¬ 
tion should be given to the need for modification and 
broadening of the power option, but the progress made 
so far is in the right direction. In addition to the new 
option, three subjects have been inaugurated for special 
wartime needs. These subjects are designed to fill the 
demands for electrical engineers especially trained in 
electronics and in ultrahigh-frequency technic}ues. The 
course in ultrahigh-frequency techniques had approxi¬ 
mately 75 men and was expanded to incluile the first and 
second terms of the fourth year, and for the Class of 
1944 it has been extended to include three terms. An¬ 
other of these new courses is instrument electricity, 
primarily designed for students not majoring in Elec¬ 
trical Engineering. These students are made more valu¬ 
able to the war effort because of this course. The third 
subject, elements of electrical communications, is also 
primarily designed for students outside of the Depart¬ 
ment who will receive commissions in the Signal Corps. 
It presents the fundamentals of electrical transmission. 

Because of draft regulations, work assignments in the 
co-operative courses have been regretfully abandoned 
for the duration because of the difficulty of carrying on 
outside work in present circumstances. 

A great deal has been done in idtrahigh- 
frequency, particularly in the develojjinent 
of apparatus and teaching material forabout 
70 engineering schools. The Department, in 
addition, is supervising the construction of 
the necessary equipment for about 20 to 25 
of these schools. Louis F. Woodruff, T8, 

Associate Professor of Electric Power Trans¬ 
mission, and three others have completed 
a new book, entitled, Ultra-High-Frequency 
Techniques. Approximately 14,000 copies 
have already been sold. 

Working on a co-operative basis, the De¬ 
partment has completed three volumes of 
electrical engineering texts. These books, 
published by the Technology Press in con¬ 
junction with John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
are especially valuable from many stand¬ 
points. Not only are they worth while in 
themselves but the writing of them has de¬ 
veloped much useful material in circuit the¬ 
ory, magnetic fields, and their applications. 

In the discussion of these matters inter¬ 
departmentally, still closer co-ordination 
has arisen between the Electrical Engi¬ 
neering and the Mechanical Engineering 
Departments, which has been of benefit to 
both Departments. 

After reviewing some of the material 
given by the Department, the Committee 
felt that further instruction in tube design 


The memorial tablet to William Barton Rof^rs, 
founder of the Institute, in the rotunda of the build¬ 
ing which bears his name 


— especially tube designs suitable for mass production 
with uniform characteristics — might be of value. The 
same recommendation was made for transformer design. 
While this subject is covered .sontewhat in the course in 
electrical im{)lementation, the suggestion was made that 
the a[)proach to be utilized in the further work might 
be from a .synthetic rather than from an analytical 
point of view. 

It was apparent that in the immediate future the 
Department would be called upon to teach advanced 
courses in communications to the Army and Navy men. 
The Committee felt it desirable for the Department to 
devcloj) the.se courses and such others as were indicated 
to be especially valuable, and recommended that the 
staff be used for this ])urpo.se to the maximum possible 
extent. The Committee thought it would be wise in the 
development of the.se courses to specialize on the ad¬ 
vanced work which the Department is well qualified to 
do — but only to the extent that the job ean be well 
done. 

Tlie Committee expressed appreciation of the frank¬ 
ness and thoroughness with whieh the members of the 
Faculty di.scus.sed the problems and the outlook for 
the De[)artment. They recorded their ai)proval for the 
thoroughly .sound methods which arc l>cing used in 
approaching various ])roblems and for the results tliat 
have been obtained. 
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GRANDFATHER OF FLIGHT 

{Continued from page ^22) 

prior to the year of Henson’s patent application. Then, 
carried along by the enthusiasm of the moment, and 
probably absorbing from Henson more and more of 
the realization that success might be within their grasp, 
he fell in completely with Henson’s ideas and later lived 
to reap the lion’s share of the credit. 

Latterly, three hitherto unknown letters from String- 
fellow to Henson have turned up. They were written 
between .\pril and July of 1845. (.\t that time Henson 
was living in London, Stringfellow in Chard.) They dis¬ 
cuss many of the details of the construction of the mod¬ 
els and the engines then under way and also disclose 
certain of the business arrangements between the part¬ 
ners. Regardless of their content, their tone is significant. 
They are not the letters of a master disclosing his ideas 
to a pupil. In spite of the age difference between the 
two men, the letters are rather those of an assistant 
toward his superior. Ideas are advanced with figurative 
question marks, and Henson’s advice on this or that 
point is sought. The letters indicate certainly that 
Henson was the leader both in technical and in com¬ 
mercial matters. 

On the business side, one point of interest comes out. 
When Henson and Stringfellow made their joint part¬ 
nership agreement in December, 1843 (after the failure 
of the Aerial Transit Company), history records that 
they bought out the shares of their erstwhile partners, 
Frederick Marriott and D. E. Columbine. In a letter 
of July 25, 1845, however, Stringfellow wrote to Hen¬ 
son: “I received two notes from Marriott ... in the 
one received this morning there was a proposition which 
I give you under and to which I believe Columbine is 
agreeable, that is to divide the patent interests into 12 
— as follows Henson 4/12 Columbine 4/12 Marriott 
2/12 Stringfellow 2/12 — this Marriott thinks equita¬ 
ble and just. I refrain from giving you my opinion on 
the subject as I should wish your opinion on it candidly 
and unbiased. He also purposed a meeting same as you 
mentioned in your letter and wishes my answer per 
return of post but of course I shall give him no answer 
till I hear from you.” 

Heretofore the belief has been that the Henson- 
Marriott-Stringfellow-Columbine syndicate was termi¬ 
nated with the failure of the company late in 1843. Actu¬ 
ally, two years later, the group was still arguing over 
the distribution of the assets. Moreover, the letter gives 
some clue to the relative importance of the contributions 
of the four partners. Apparently Columbine’s work as a 
promoter put him on an equal footing with the inventor, 
whereas Marriott (the lobbyist) and Stringfellow (the 
technical assistant) had to be content with only half as 
much each. All evidence indicates that the basic ideas 
for both the aeroplane and the engine were Henson’s. 
Stringfellow’s contributions — at least until the end 
of the 1840’s — now appear to have been largely those 
of a constructor working under the general direction of 
the inventor. 

It seems probable that Henson played a much larger 
part in the design and construction of the successful 
power-driven model aeroplane than history has accorded 


him. From the letters the fact is clear that two models 
were under construction as early as 1845. Stringfellow 
wrote in July that year: “I am not waiting for the silk 
as I have done nothing to the second pair of propellers 
for the large machine and am sorry to say I have been 
otherwise employed for the last week, that is, in repair¬ 
ing a Disaster. Last Monday week in the morning I 
found the trap fallen on the floor one of the cords having 
broken in two at a point where there appeared to be a lit¬ 
tle iron mould. Like all other bad jobs it might have 
been worse. I dont find any damage done to the frame 
work of the Machine, only the Boiler broken from its 
bearing and the dome and steam gague bulged a good 
deal. I had the frame and propellers of the small ma¬ 
chine underneath it at the time which was literally 
smashed to pieces and I have now been spending my 
time for more than a week on it. I have succeeded in 
making it full as strong if not quite so light and neat.” 

Frederick W. Brearey stated in the Popular Science 
Review in 1869 that the successful Stringfellow flying 
model of 1848 was begun in 1846, some two years before 
Henson’s “disappearance.” The records of the unsuc¬ 
cessful experimenting on Bala Down during 1846 and 
1847 indicate that the larger model was used throughout. 
The final modification of the smaller model and its 
power plant must have been carried out during the 
latter part of 1847 and the spring of 1848. 

According to F. J. Stringfellow (“A Few Remarks on 
What Has Been Done with Screw-Propelled Aero-Plane 
Machines from 1809 to 1892” — Chard, 1892), the 
first successful flight of the smaller model took place in 
June or July of 1848, or within three or four months of 
the time of Henson’s departure from England. String¬ 
fellow probably worked out the launching method 
(clearly his own idea and one which undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed an essential element to the suecessful flight) 
during the spring of 1848, but in view of the length of 
time that it took in those days to develop and test en¬ 
gines, boilers, propellers, and so on, it is reasonably 
certain that Henson had a considerable hand in the 
actual construction and testing of the smaller model, 
which finally flew. 

The histories state that he gave up in 1848, implying 
that he slunk off the stage to vanish in America. Why 
— when success was so close at hand? He doubtless had 
other reasons aside from discouragement over the 
problems of mechanical flight. In almost 10 years of 
aerial experimentation he had probably let his lace¬ 
making business go completely to pieces. How he man¬ 
aged to keep going that long is still a mystery — 
although his father undoubtedly had a hand in the busi¬ 
ness. Now the son was contemplating marriage, and 
surely httle financial return seemed likely from the 
abortive experiments on Bala Down. His father is 
known to have been living in America at the time and 
had probably urged his son to come out and to take 
advantage of the opportunities of the New World. 
Further, the family records hint of a violent quarrel 
with Stringfellow. W’hen it occurred and over what issue 
are still unknown, but Henson’s opinion of Stringfellow 
in his later years made such an impression upon several 
of his children and grandchildren that two generations 
{Continued on page 4.?6) 
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EveiY wife is stiii a bride-to-be 


A t the end of the war American wives 
. will want to be brides all over 
again, start housekeeping afresh, refurnish 
their homes and refurbish their lives with 
sparkling new possessions for happy living. 
Not only new articles to replace the old 
and worn, but entirely new models that 
make it mote fun to keep house. Automatic 
kitchen equipment, electrical appliances 
that make better waffles, coffee, toast . . . 

Paradoxically, in an era of plenty, the 
manufacturer’s chief problem may be ma¬ 
terials. Not because there will be too few, 
but because there will be so many! 

In addition to all the familiar materials. 


there will be a bewildering array of new 
ones. Metals that once were rare and cost¬ 
ly. Entirely new alloys to complement 
those for which Revere is renowned. 
Strong, rust-proof, beautiful. But which 
should be used for what purpose.’ 

For impartial answers to questions about 
metals, industry can turn to Revere. For 
just as industry in the future will not be 
restricted to the traditional materials, 
neither will Revere. In addition to widen¬ 
ing still further the uses for copper and 
its alloys since the start of the war. Revere 
has developed facilities for manufacture 
of the light metals, and is pioneering in 


the production of wholly new alloys that 
can cut manufacturing costs for many 
industries. 

Today the copper industry is producing 
only for war. No copper is available for 
anything else. But post-war planners with 
specific problems in metals are referred 
directly to the Revere Executive Offices in 
New York. 



COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave.,NewYork 
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IL®®IK IF®® 

Radio equipment has become the symbol 
of the modern instrument of war. The fast 
action, quick decisions and perfect coordi¬ 
nation of today's war of movement de¬ 
mands perfect communications, and radio 
provides communication "on the move". 

We are proud of the part that National 
Radio Equipment is playing. 


NATIONAL COMPANY, INC. MALDEN, MASS. 
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tfie roof of 


The Best Heated 
Building in Town 


Here is the symbol of heating “Con- 
trolled-by-the-Weather.” 

It is the Outdoor Thermostat of the 
Webster Moderator System, an auto¬ 
matic central control that is saving' 
precious fuel for hundreds of Amer¬ 
ica’s best heated buildings and releas¬ 
ing much needed transportation facili¬ 
ties for other purposes 

The Webster Moderator System sup¬ 
plies steam continuously to all radiators, 
automatically changing the heating rate 
with changes in outdoor temperature. 
No“ofF”and “on” heating. No annoy¬ 
ing “now hot —now cold” conditions. 

“Control - by- the - Weather ” prevents 
wasteful overheating... reduces costly 
window opening in periods of mild 
weather. Radiator temperatures may 
vary from 212° to 150°, or even as low 
as 90°, depending on the need for heat. 

The Webster E-4 Moderator System 
is a steam heating control that any¬ 
body can understand. There are just 
four control elements—an Outdoor 
Thermostat, a Main Steam Control 
Valve, a manual Variator and a pres¬ 
sure Control Cabinet. These elements, 
plus small metering orifices to assure 
each radiator its share of steam, result 
in the highest expression of comfort 
and economy in modern steam heating. 
WARREN WEBSTER &. CO., Camden, N. ]. 

Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating : : Est. 1888 
RetyreseniativesinprincipalU. S. Cities:: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal 




Outdoor TTiermostat automatically 
changes heating rate when outdoor 
temperature changes. 



Variator provides desirable manual 
operation to supplement automatic 
control. 



For men who are planning building construction or modernization both now 
and aftet the wat, we have a free book giving case studies of 268 modern steam 
heating installations—banks, hospitals, hotels, apartments, office buildings, in¬ 
dustrial plants, large buildings of every type. These are reports on actual instal¬ 
lations of the Webster Moderator System, with photographs of buildings, proof 
of heating comfort, savings in dollars and cents. Study this 75-page book at 
your leisure. Your nearest Webster Representative will call only if you invite 
him. Write for “Performance Facts” today. 
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GRANDFATHER OF FLIGHT 

(Contimted from page ^32) 

later they clearly remember that the name “String- 
fellow” was forbidden in the Henson household and 
that William Samuel took frequent occasion to denounce 
his former partner as one who had robbed him of his 
ideas and who had taken credit for them. 

For whatever the reason, Henson broke off his work, 
married, and emigrated to America, where he subse¬ 
quently lived for 40 years. Heretofore, no one has been 
exactly certain as to the date of his departure for Amer¬ 
ica; his diary states, “Friday, March 31st [1848] sailed 
at about 10 or 11 o’clock a.m. from Ixindon Dock in 
the ship Mediator. . . .” 

He landed in New York on Friday, May 5, 1848; 
went directly to Newark, where his father was already 
established; and settled down to the business of raising 
a family and earning a living. On the whole, he was 
more successful at the former than the latter. He and 
Sarah hatl seven children, five of whom survived early 
childhood — one of whom is still alive. Henson became 
a citizen of the United States on November 8, 1853. 

The directories of the city of Newark, beginning with 
the issue of 1850 down to that of the year of his death, 
1888, carried continuous record of his residence there. 
(The names of his widow and some of his sons and 
daughters appeared as late as 1907.) Henson classed 
himself variously as “engraver,” “mechanical drafts¬ 
man,” “artist,” and “civil engineer.” During the 1850’s 
he worked for a time for the Newark Machine Company 
and for one year li.stefl himself as the “William S. Hen¬ 
son & Co., Machinists and Engineers, Union Building, 
Corner of Mulberry and River.” Evidently this ven¬ 
ture was short lived. The following year, he appeareil 
simply as “Draftsman, Newark Machine Company.” 

From 1867 on, he listed no business connection. 
He considered him.self a consulting engineer, an enter¬ 
prise that was not always profitable. There were times 
when his family was said to have been in somewhat 
straitened circumstances. At one perioil, probably 
from the spring of 1864 to late in 1866, he lived in 
Lima, Peru. Why he was there or what he was doing 
are not accurately known. Letters and other family 
records indicate that he had some work there with an 
engineering project, probably connected with the con- 
■struction of a bridge or with some sort of mining 
venture. In January of 1869, a United States patent 
covering a centrifugal screw pump was issued jointly to 
Hen.son and to a John H. White of Lima, Peru. 

There is little evidence that Henson’s interest in 
aeronautics extended beyond the first few years of his 
residence in this country. Among his papers has been 
found a pamphlet by Solomon Andrews, dated Jidy 22, 
1848, proposing an Association of Inventors of Aerial 
Devices. Andrews was then experimenting with odd¬ 
shaped balloons at Perth Amboy, N. J. Whether or not 
the two were ever in communication is not known. 

Both Stringfellow and Marriott are known to have 
been in .\merica after Henson’s arrival here. The former 
came with his son for a short visit in 1849. Marriott 
left England and settled in San Francisco, also in 1849. 
He became a succes.sful banker and newspaper owner 


and later (1869) patented a flying machine of his own. 
He died in 1884. There is nothing to indicate, however, 
that Hen.son was ever in touch with his former col¬ 
leagues. He may even possibly have remained ignorant 
of the model flight of 1848. It was little publicized until 
the appearance of the F. J. Stringfellow pamphlet of 
1892. 

Several footnotes and penciled comments are found 
in a copy of John Wdse’s book, A System of Aeronautics, 
Comprehending Its Earliest Investigations, and Modem 
Practice and Art (1850), presented to Henson by his 
friend and fellow inventor, Joseph Yates, probably in 
1855 or 1856. Wdse, di.scussing Ilenson’s Ariel, says on 
page 87: “. . . it was seriou.sly contemplated to build 
one after his motlel, with which to cross the Atlantic.” 
Somewhat indignantly, Henson appended; “This was 
mere newspaper talk, I never thought of anything so 
absurd. I knew that the steam Engine had to be re¬ 
modelled to make steam navigation practicable and I 
still farther remodelled steam Boilers and produced 
the lightest engine ever built which on a small scale 
was still insufficient the Engine only developed 1/4 
the power of the steam altho it was operated with 
a cut off.” On another page, Henson made certain 
corrections in the stated dimensions of the full-scale 
aerial steam carriage and added the following informa¬ 
tion regarding the engine; that it was “twenty H.P. 
consi.sting of two Cylinder 1" diam. 14” stroke. The pair 
of Engines and Boiler were actually built by Ilouchin 
of the City Road London. Richard Houchin was 
recommended by John Farcy C.E. an eminent London 
Engineer and authority in Engineering. It was never 
tested.” This is the only indication tliat construction 
work on the full-scale project was actually started 
before the transit company’s collapse. 

Although Henson .spent at least 10 years on the sub¬ 
ject, he was not essentially aeronautically minded. Con¬ 
sidering the state of the art in the middle Nineteenth 
Century, one has no reason to expect that he would be. 
He did not have the scientific curiosity nor the educa¬ 
tional background of a George Cayley. He was pri¬ 
marily a mechanic — an inventor. All his life he was 
continually thinking up new ideas in mechanics and 
in machinery. To him no mechanism was perfect. 
Each new device that he saw apparently challenged 
him to improve upon it. He woidd work intensively on 
something for a time, then drop it — a new razor, an 
aeroplane, a breech-loading cannon, a method for 
waterproofing fabrics, an ice machine, a springboard, 
or a device for cleaning cisterns. Toward the end of his 
life he became intensely interested in the mechanics 
of the universe. He observed, he read, he speculated, 
and he wrote on astronomical matters. 

His only known published work is a treatise on astron¬ 
omy privately printed in Newark in the spring of 1871. 
It is short, only 28 pages, but its scope can be gauged 
from the title: “The Great Facts of Modern Astronomy 
with an Exposition of What They Teach, Comprising 
the Formation of the Sun and Stars, the Cause of 
Rotary Motion, the Formation of the Planets and Their 
Satellites, Solution of the Law of Distances, Theory of 
Light, and the Sun Spots.” Evidently Henson was not 
(Concluded on page 438) 
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scarcity of rubber, tin, aluminum, copper and other more critical materials 
no longer concerns the many users of SANDEE Flexible Plastic Tubing. This 
modern product has proved not only an excellent alternative but in practically 
every instance has equalled or surpasstHl the old material in practical utility! 


Resourceful manufacturers are using this economical Plastic Tubing for wire and 
cable insulation, antenna and transformer leads, cable end sleeves, grommets, cush¬ 
ions, battery drains, oil lines, refrigerator drains and door insulation, air hosing, and 
wherever a tough protective covering is required. It is made in many sizes, colors, 
lengths, of transparent or opaque materials, dull or glossy finishes, in varying degrees 
of thickness and flexibility. Possessing ample tensile strength and being non-oxidizing 
and highly resistant to oils, acids, and greases, Sandee Tubing serves efficiently for a 
wide range of industrial applications. Write today. 


ELMER SZANTAY, M.E. '35, GENERAL MANAGER 
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GRANDFATHER OF FLIGHT 

{Concluded from page ^J6’) 

one to cramp his imaginings by limiting his subject. 
A few copies of this book still exist. There is no evi¬ 
dence that it had a wide circulation. The final paragraph 
of the preface yields a tenuous clue to the character of 
the man: “I make no pretentions to be an a.stronomer, 
or to enter into the extreme exactness of that exalted 
science, but the busine.ss of my life has made me famil¬ 
iar with mechanical motions; and believing that I have 
traced the motions of the planets to their source, I have 
undertaken in my own way, to make it known. If it is 
truth, as I believe it to be, it will stand; if it can be 
shown that it is not true, let it fall.” 

Hen.son called him.self an engineer --“civil,” “me¬ 
chanical,” or “con.sulting,” as his situation seemed to 
warrant. Although he j>robably lacked a degree, he 
cannot be criticized for so styling himself. The engineers 
of the middle 1850’s were practical men as well as 
theorists. They could do things with their hands. Thus, 
Hen.son cjualifies. By all the standards of the times, he 
was entitled to write the word “engineer” after his 
name. 

He came by his talents honestly. For at lea.st two 
generations before him, his peoj)le had been mechan¬ 
ically inclined. His grandfather Thomas, “the strongest 
man in Nottinghamshire,” was a cabinetmaker and 
wheelwright. Born in the town of Bunny, he married 
Anne Piccard and settled in Ruddington, where his 
son William was born on August 22, 1786. Young 
William probably had little formal education, but he 
was apprenticed at an early age to a “framework 
knitter” in Nottingham (probably about 1798). He 
married Martha Charge in 1807. His progress was 
rapid, for by 1812 (the year William Samuel was born) 
he was elected a burgess of Nottingham and was al¬ 
ready talked of as an “inventive genius.” He had sur¬ 
vived the Luddite riots of 1811-1812 with .some dis¬ 
tinction. About 1820, he and his growing family moved 
to Worcester, where he became a manufacturer of lace, 
leaving a trail of patents for devices to im{)rove the 
machinery and proces.ses of manufacture. His first wife 
died sometime in the early 1830’s, and .shortly there¬ 
after he married again and moved to Chard. Between 
184.5 and 1848 he movetl to America and settle<l in 
Newark, where William Samuel joined him in 1848. 
According to the Nottingham Guardian of November 
5, 1879, the .senior Henson contrived a considerable im¬ 
provement in carpet machinery, “of which he was thor¬ 
oughly robbe<l by the Yankees . . . and sorely wounded 
by the gross rascality with which he was treated in 
America, he left that country. . . .” Siibsecpiently, he 
lived to an advanced age, inventing things almost to 
the day of his death, October 17, 1879. He is buried in 
Nottingham. 

Of William Samuel Henson as a person, only the 
sketchiest accounts remain. His surviving daughter, 
Mrs. George W. Lij).sham, is now too ill to be ques¬ 
tioned. The only other living relative who knew him is a 
grand.son, E. T. Henson, who “saw . . . grandfather 
only once when, as a child of 10 or 11, 1 vi.sitetl his 
home for a week or two. I recall him as a gray-bearded, 


pleasant enough old gentleman who had a kindly inter¬ 
est in one of his grandsons and was kindly and gracious.” 
(This visit mu.st have occurred shortly before Hen.son’s 
death.) 

Family tradition has it that as an old man, he was 
inclined to be dictatorial and of strong opinions, es¬ 
pecially where politics was concerned. Like many inven¬ 
tors, he was a poor businessman. He had ideas — others 
profited by them. When he had a little money, it 
would dribble through his fingers, and he woukl think 
up something new to try to recoup his lo.sses. 

Henson was certainly not one of the great men of 
history. He made little lasting contribution to science or 
to engineering. Unlike the name of Watt or Stephen¬ 
son or Fulton, Hen.son’s name is not as.sociated with 
the beginning of a new era. He was one who let his 
imagination roam in regions that could not be explored 
and exploited until the more solid workers — the plod¬ 
ders, if you will — had contriv'ed the tools to cut the 
•steps on which to climb. Such will-o’-the-wisps of sci¬ 
ence serve a useful purpose. They dart hither and yon, 
enticing others to venture after them. Some of their 
followers stumble into pitfalls and vanish. Others find 
solid footing and win to some la.sting achievement. 

THE DILEMMA OF SYMPATHY 

{Continued from page 428) 

Fatigue of Workers, issued by the National Research 
Council’s committee on work in industry: “. . . the 
increase in the output rate of the girls in the Relay 
Assembly Test Room could not be related to any 
change in their physical conditions of work, w'hether 
experimentally induced or not. It could, however, be 
related to what can only be spoken of as the <levelop- 
ment of an organized social group in a peculiar and ef¬ 
fective relation with its supervisors.” 

In trying to find out what actually went on in the 
workers’ minds, what they liked or didn’t like about 
the company, why they didn’t work with their fullest 
co-operation, the investigators at the Hawthorne plant 
interviewed over 21,000 individual employees between 
1928 and 1930, and as experience with this program 
piled up, the interview's took on more and more of a 
psychoanalytical flavor. Shades of Frederick \V. Taylor! 
Yery little attempt was made to steer the conversation 
into ch.annels with a direct interest to the management, 
the attitude being that if a w'orker kept returning to 
the same theme again and again, that topic revealed 
important information about him, regardless of its lack 
of objectivity or direction. Though such an elaborate 
peering into the worker’s mental .state is not yet com¬ 
mon in indu.stry - it is time consuming, requires a 
skilled staff, and, if not handled with the greate.st 
di.scretion, may easily arouse su.spicion — surveys of 
attitudes by means of que.stionnaires are becoming 
increasingly common. Just as sociological and psycho¬ 
logical techniques are being applied to the human prob¬ 
lems of industry, so are the methods of sampling mass 
opinion which have been developed by students of 
political questions and business markets. An article on 
the organizational problems of an instrument manufac- 
{Continued on page 440) 
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We would like to Help you fit yourself bark into a Happy pro¬ 
ductive life and we feel tHat petHaps we can H»lp. 

There are jobs open in our plant from time to time which you 
may be able to fill. Some of these jobs involve little activity, 
are only moderately manual, and are important. 

Our desire to help you get "into production” is not based on 
sympathv or on a sense of obligation (as grateful as we are to 
you for what you have given our country), but on the cold, hard 
fact that we know you want to continue to work for victory. We 
and the country need your continued help. 

We know, too, that your presence here will be an inspiration and 
incentive to us to pive our best to war production. 


3-5253 

Murray Hill 3-9772 


Plant and General Office, 16 Arbor St., Hartford, Conn. 
New York Office, 230 Park Ave., New York Gty, 
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THE DILEMMA OF SYMPATHY 

{Continued from page 4JS) 

taring company recently aj)peared in the journal Applied 
Anthropology. After all, why are the relationships and 
frictions of a group of engineers any less a subject for 
anthropological research than is the social life of a group 
of Fiji Islanders? 

Just a few months ago an Associated Press dispatch 
told how the Army is using questionnaires to “traek 
down rumors of complaints about various phases of 
Army life and find out what is wrong, if anything.” 
The questioning is done with ballot-box anonymity, an 
important condition in making such surveys a success, 
and 98 per cent of the answers seem to be honest ex¬ 
pressions of opinion. Among the more interesting facts 
revealed by some recent surveys of employee attitudes 
in industry is that between 20 and 40 per cent of the 
younger workers feel that they are not getting the 
advancement they deserve. 

Perhaps the most important problem uncovered by 
these various new approaches to the study of worker 
fatigue and labor relations is defined by a brilliant 
phrase from Fatigue of IVorkers. The investigators speak 
of a “failure of communication” among the various 
levels of the organization. Particularly in large and 
elaborate organizations, no adequate channels exist by 
which the management can be informed by the workers 
of their fears and aspirations and of the many other 
consitlerations which may disturb them. Nor does the 
management commonly take the trouble to convince 


the workers that the changes which it is continuously 
initiating and which often require painful adjustments 
on the part of the men at the work levels are for their 
mutual benefit. 

To change a man’s duties, to move him from one 
point to another in the plant, to promote or demote 
him, or to change even the size and construction of 
his desk is to interfere with the complex, subtle, and 
hard-to-learn fabric of social relationships, feelings, 
and loyalties which begins to form whenever a group of 
people work together for any period of time. To use 
Roethlisberger’s shrewd illustration of how complicated 
these relationships may be, a person talking with 
his boss acts differently when the bo.ss’s boss is 
also present. And if he doesn’t react to delicate differ¬ 
ences in situations, he doesn’t get along well with 
people. Indeed, the man who ignores the entirely un¬ 
official sanctions of the group and who does not auto¬ 
matically examine every change in it with an eye to its 
possible effects on his standing and prestige is so rare 
that he is apt to be suspected of having some psychic 
abnormality. This social fabric rather than the formal 
organization of industry determines behavior and forms 
the basis of discipline and co-operation. 

But here a dilemma begins to emerge. Since the de¬ 
mands of the formal organization of industry and the 
(juite informal social fabric which also relates the per¬ 
sonnel are in conflict at many points, which shall pre¬ 
vail? There is little question that, as the anthropologi.st 
Ralph Linton put it: “It is clear that the individual 
{Continued on page ^^2) 
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With the stern certainty of Time, Humidity the Saboteur will slow down vital 
War processes during the summer months. 
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and delays caused hy high humidities are well known. Now, more than ever 
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Humidity can be controlled. 
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Lest they loom too large later ^ start your plans now for the period 

which will follow the winning of this war.. . . Winning is the jjarainount task now. 
It is hut the first step to Victory—which will be achieved and maintained only by 
an industrial transition, quickly stabihzed to provide the profits needed to pay for 
the rehabilitation of a war-tom world population. 

Winning involves fighting and bonds and blood donations, but Victory will call for 
new or revamped products and the machines to make them at a cost that will let 
you face the competition of Peace. . . . Such machines will take time—months of 
it—to convert from design or model to the practical production stage. 

Fidelity, thoroughly grounded and experienced in the building of successful 
machines which reflect the ingenuity that has made Industrial America, is prepared 
to work with you.... As a first step, write for your copy of “Facilities”—a booklet 
that tells you about our organization and what it can do for YOU. 
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has psycliological and emotional needs as well as physi¬ 
ological ones and that i)art of the culture is to provide 
satisfaction for these. ...” As far as the indiviilual’s 
physiological needs arc concerned, industry to a large 
extent already recognizes that it must meet them, 
and progress in that direction has been helped in no 
small measure by the fact that precautions for the 
liealth, safety, and comfort of its i)ersonnel almost 
invariably pay in the long run. But if industry is to 
make any substantial attempt to establish an ideal 
environment for .social man (in so far as we undenstand 
what such an environment includes), management 
must abandon many of its traditional methods and aims. 

While some workers can be found who seem to prefer 
the conditions of mass production and the production 
line above all others, the monotony arising from that 
source is one of the important causes of fatigue and 
di.scontent in industry. Should we then discard these 
techniquoii? Changes in social patterns must normally 
take i)lace extremely .slowly if painful adjustments are 
to be minimized. As Elton Mayo points out in his in¬ 
troduction to Roetlilisberger’s book, “In a simple .so¬ 
ciety the extent of change from year to year, or even 
from century to century may be relatively small. 
Traditional methods are therefore brought to a high 
degree of perfection; almost from birth di.sciplined 
collaboration is drilled into the individual.” By way 
of contrast, he cites the fate of the chief operators of 
the tin-plate mills of western Pennsylvania a genera¬ 
tion ago. Highly skilled men, they had con.siderable 
prestige in the mills and in their communities. But 
proccs.ses changed; as a result: “In the.se days the skill 
they possess has been completely superseded, their 
social po.sition by consequence abolished.” One can li.st 
a few revolutions which have also abolished social 
positions, and wholesale. Would we be better off today 
liad there been no such revolutions? Is there not a 
moral in the fact that Irnlia, symbol of rigid, unchang¬ 
ing social structure, is the large.st re.servoir of silver in 
the world? Why? Because its people have deep-seated 
traditions about keeping their wealth in concentrated, 
easily portable form — an excellent precaution for those 
who are frequently exposed to physical insecurity. 

As previously mentioned, the ceaseless flow of orders 
from the management down to the work levels, dis- 
riipting habits, changing rates and methods of pay¬ 
ment, punishing slackne.ss and inefficiency, all disturb 
the worker’s peace of mind. Ev'cn in the Soviet Union, 
which avows a philoso])hy of government whereby the 
proletariat rules, which actually started by giving the 
workers a large v'oice in the control of industry, man¬ 
agement has gradually re-exerted its authority until 
today it ajipears that the Uus.sian worker is under as 
strict a discipline as exists in any capitalistic country. 
With few exceptions, each Ku.ssian w'orker or .salaried 
person mu.st have a “labor book” which enables the 
authorities to check effectively on his movements and 
rates of payment, while unaccounted-for lateness and 
absenteeism have long been punishable offenses. An 
interesting parallel may be found in the tightening up 


of discipline in the Red army and the increa.se in the 
authority of officers which followed the Ru.sso-Finnish 
War. In Mexico, President Camacho recently had 
occasion to point out to the Workers Syndicate .some 
of the by-products of Mexico’s attempts to free its 
masses from abuses and exploitation by moving toward 
a worker’s Utopia, free of hard-eyed bo.s.ses. In accusing 
labor of being principally respon.sible for the chaotic 
state of the government-owned railroads, he mentioned 
the workers’ “lack of discipline, inexplicable waste of 
material and useless and unnecessary misuse of ma¬ 
terials,” and the “impossibility of obtaining efficiency 
and responsibility from the railroad workers.” To 
crown it all, at least one union in the t.Tnited States, 
the giant International Ladies’ Garment IVorkers union, 
has declared that since inefficient management in its 
industry has an unfavorable effect on the earnings of 
workers on piece rates, such inefficiency is therefore a 
legitimate condition for union action. Furthermore, a 
detailed clause to that effect has been inserted into 
an agreement which the dre.ss manufacturers of New 
York, after .some bickering, signed. 

As always, the primary burden of making a satis¬ 
factory adjustment to his environment must .still re¬ 
main with the individual. Management, like labor, has 
its crosses to carry, and many a worker would be sur¬ 
prised to learn how much executives must bear and 
forbear in the ordinary course of their duties. Labor in 
general, for example, cannot expect supervision so 
intelligent or so considerate as that experienced by the 
girls in the relay test room at the Hawthorne plant. 
There just isn’t enough supervision of that caliber to 
be spreatl so thick. Labor cannot expect industry to 
alter its techniques or its metluxls of administration 
beyond the point where a net gain to industry, or at 
least to the community, results, for the primary pur- 
po.se of industry is to produce efficiently, not to form 
a plea.sant place in which to work. The struggle for 
existence continues as fiercely as ever it did, except 
that the contest is now primarily between nation and 
nation rather than between man and man or man and 
nature. If monotony, uncertainty, and physical strain 
arc the price of progress for industry, the price must 
be paid or a far heavier price will some day be exacted 
in toil ami blood. It is our particular era’s brand of 
hard luck, just as glaciers were the cave man’s. 

Yet much can be done which, far from interfering 
with the technical functions of industry, might actu¬ 
ally make them move more .smoothly. Harmony and 
larger profits would probably result if greater use 
were made of intelligence, aptitude, and personality 
tests even in their present state of development, and if 
more attention were given to individual preferences and 
ambitions in placing workers, so that cases of poor 
placement would be rare enough to deserve to be called 
accidents. Some of the sting of technical change woukl 
be removed if imlustry established large-scale, contin¬ 
uous, and well-planned educational programs not only 
to train newcomers but also to keep the older workers 
abreast of their arts. The ability of i)eople to learn as 
they grow older seems to be quite generally underrated 
for, according to some investigators, adults — at least 
{Concluded on page 444) 
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new techniques and economies — planning new 
and wonderful products that will cushion the 
post-war interim to the greatest production age in 
history. 

As internal grinding specialists, we at Bryant 
have already helped to solve production prob¬ 
lems involving the machining of many new light 
metals, alloys, and synthetic materials including 
gloss, plastics, hard rubber, wood, graphite, and 


In a recent letter from a lad at Guadalcanal to 
his former employer was voiced the greatest 
challenge of our time. 

"What," he said, "am I, and all these fellows 
with me, going to do when this thing is over?" Is 
peace to bring with it the deadly spiral: men laid 
off and demobilized, hence less purchasing power, 
hence more plants closed down, hence more men 
laid off, hence — ? 


We believe we've seen the answer right on the even machine parts made of paper. 


production lines and right in the post-war plans of 
American industry. 

We've seen and consulted with hundreds of 
research men uncovering new secrets in metal¬ 
lurgy, synthetics, plastics, aeronautics — finding 


We've developed many new techniques in 
tooling, and we believe that this knowledge is 
important to your future. For that reason, our Con¬ 
sulting Service is available at all times. Call upon 


us now! 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 


Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 
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FOR INDIVIDUAL OR PARALLEL 
OPERATION 



Two CLIMAX 44 KVA Generating Seta 


Ample reserve is incorporated in every CLIMAX 
Generating Set. Flexibility is obtained by making 
provision for parallel operation, thus offering the 
most economical type of installation. One set can 
be installed to take care of the initial load, and 
additional sets added in accordance with expan¬ 
sion requirements. Generator Controls are de¬ 
signed for both Single Unit and Parallel operation. 
Synchronization is entirely automatic. 

CLIMAX ENGINEERING COMPANY 

CLINTON, IOWA DALLAS, TEXAS 


THE DILEMMA OF SYMPATHY 

{Concluded from page 44^) 

until the age of 45 — will learn about as readily as 
when they w'ere adolescents, particularly if the material 
is in line with previously established interests. In the 
conversion of American indu.stry to war, whole factories 
of employees have been trained, and successfully, to 
wholly new trades. And, obviously, there is no excuse 
for such lack of personal consideration on the part of 
a management that a majority of its workers wall de¬ 
clare, as they did in one survey, that the owners “do 
not treat the w'orkingman like a human being.” 

As Uncle Dudley said some time ago in the Boston 
Globe: “To release every form of talent is one main 
function of human .society.” History has a few cases of 
nations and periods in which men worked together 
with tru.st and enthusia.sm. We can have no nobler aim 
than to create such a state in our own time. 

DR. GATLING AND HIS GUN 

{Continued from page J!i.2()) 

The Indianapolis inv'entor also managed to get the 
sympathetic ear of the Navy. That department had just 
registered one conspicuous success through making ex¬ 
periments, even against the resistance of an old-fogy 
bureaucracy. Secretary Gideon W'^elles had as little pa¬ 
tience for traditionalists as for fools. Gustavus Vasa Fox, 
an able career naval oflBcer, had become “ Father Gide¬ 
on’s ” Assistant Secretary, supplying much of the tech¬ 
nical and professional imagination and policy for a Navy 
direction that got amazing results. Over the old-timers’ 
protests, W’elles and Fox had both pushed to get John 
Ericsson a contract to build the Monitor; the contest 
with the Merrimac in Hampton Roads had shown the 
great value of the “cheesebox on a raft.” Now the Navy 
ordered a few of Gatling’s new quick-firers, on the 
chance that they might be good to repel boarders or 
perhaps to cover landing parties from cutters. The result 
was that Gatling’s trip to the embattled capital on the 
Potomac was not a complete water haul. 

Interestingly enough, the first actual employment of 
the Gatling gun was not in troop action but in the New 
York draft riots of July, 1863. These had been preceded 
by ominous threats of hoodlum elements against the 
chief pro-Union papers, Horace Greeley’s Tribune and 
{Continued on page 4¥>) 
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In fact modern warfare would be impossible 
without them. And many vital chemical prod¬ 
ucts and processes would be impossible . . . 
or prohibitively costly.. . without automatic 
controls. Numerous plants in this greatly ex¬ 
panded ... and still expanding ... industry use 
Masoneilan equipment, which may be the rea¬ 
son you have been unable to obtain the con¬ 
trols you wanted when you wanted them. For 
vital war winning industries come first. 

If you are one of our friends in this situation 
remember that the controller, control valve 
or other equipment you wanted probably helped make 
the gas masks of the boys in Africa, the powder in 
those tommy-gun cartridges that licked the Japs in 


Guadalcanal, the tires on that supply truck in 
Australia, and the high octane gasoline that is dying 
American war-birds over Hitlerland. 


MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR COMPANY 
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Johnny read the other day 
what American planes are 
doing in China — in Africa. 

"By gosh,” said Johnny, "1 
make gears for those 
planes. Betcha Diefendorf 
Gears are doing their 
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Johnny wears his work shirt 
just as though it were an 
officer’s blouse now. He 
knows that making gears 
for the machinery of war is 
a pretty important job. 
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DR. GATLING AND HIS GUN 

(Continued from page m) 

Henry J. Raymond’s Times. Raymond, later to be 
congressman as well as newspaper proprietor, ordered 
that the tpiarters of the Times be prepared for efficient 
defense against any mob that might come against it. 
A tradition of the paper, as cited by Elmer Davis in his 
history of the Times, was that Raymond’s close friend¬ 
ship for President Lincoln led him to apply to the latter 
for some Gatling guns and that Lincoln obligingly had 
three of them dispatched to Manhattan. Be this as it 
may, the guns were procured. One was mounted on the 
roof, so that its field of fire could sweep the street in 
either tlirection; the other two were set up inside the 
business office; and the entire staff w'as issued rifles. 
Any rioters attempting entry into the plant would have 
had a hot reception. On July 14, 186.S, a mob did break 
into the Tribune offices and causetl considerable dam¬ 
age. But the Time^ building w'as not invaded, and the 
Gatling guns were not put to the practical test. 

An interesting side light on this emplacement of the 
doctor’s invention to combat fifth columnists is that 
from late 1862 onward, Gatling himself was under suspi¬ 
cion as a subversionist. What motives originally led him 
to join the Knights of the Golden Circle, a sophomoric 
secret order wdiich swept the Border States in 1861— 
1862, have never been clearly di.sclo.sed. Doubtless his 
Xorth Carolinian birth and boyhood had much to do 
with it, as did the further fact that Indiana democracy 
was a hotbed of the new order which masked treason 
in ritualistic mummery. To these must have been added 
Dr. Gatling’s re.sentment over the cavalier treatment he 
received from the Onlnance Department. 

Whatever the cause, the fact was clear that the inven¬ 
tor drew' closer and closer to the Confederates. Records 
of the judge advocate general’s office and the letter 
books of the Secretary of War, now' in the National 
Archives at Washington, give .some clues to the inven¬ 
tor’s course. When the Knights of the Golden Circle 
was exposetl and its ringleaders were arrested early in 
1862, a second organization — the Order of .American 
Knights — was soon establisherl. Gatling became a 
leader in O..A.K. councils in Indianapolis, as .spies with¬ 
in the lodge soon told the Ferleral authorities. 

This new order proved about as inept as had the 
Knights of the Golden Circle. Late in 186,S, its national 
leaders in Mi.s.souri w'ere arrested, and its effectiveness 
was virtually ended. The chief Copperheads, however, 
soon rigged up another .society for treason, this one 
called “Sons of Liberty.” Again Dr. Gatling took an 
active part in its Indiana council. 

The Federal authorities smuggled their owm spies 
in.side the Kentucky and the Indiana state councils of 
the new' order, and they reported some quite alarming 
activities. Felix G. Stidger, the most successful of them, 
soon informed Colonel Edwaril C. Carrington, the 
.Army’s provo.st marshal for Indiana, concerning details 
of Dr. Gatling’s jiarticipation. Stidger reported one 
meeting in Louisville at which the Indianapolis inventor 
had proposed a sort of Grcek-fire filling for bombs either 
for Sons of Liberty troops or for their C^onfetlerate allies. 

(Continued on page 
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peacetime applications. 
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our fighting men. 
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DR. GATLING AND HIS GUN 

(Continued from page ^Jf6) 

There was talk, too, that the designs of the Gatling 
gnn might be turned over to the Confeilerate Army, 
inasmuch as the United States Army had rejected it. 

These Stidger reports, and others, led Carrington to 
try to lay the basis for haling Gatling before a military 
commission to put him on trial as a dangerous conspira¬ 
tor against the United States. The particular charge, 
probably, would have been that he had sold his machine 
gun to the United States Army but now had betrayed it 
to the enemy. 

Carrington’s efforts to establish any basis for this 
were frustrated by the War Department in Washington. 
On July 13, 1864 — almost a year to a day after the 
New York riots in which three of the guns had been 
mounted to protect the Times office — Colonel James A. 
Hardie, inspector general in the Office of the Secretary of 
War, answered Carrington’s inquiry: “I am directetl to 
inform you that the Ordnance Department have never 
purcha.sed any of the ‘Gatling guns’ and that only very 
few are in use in our Navy. The gun does not enjoy a 
high reputation.” 

Despite this categorical denial that the Federal Army 
bought any of the new guns. Dr. Gatling’s own elaborate 
diaries and reminiscences contend that they did jilay 
their part in the campaign outcome — in particular, 
in one small sector in the Petersburg campaign in 
March, 1865. The records do not reveal the way the 
gun got to the Army. But there is report to the effect 
that, when u.sed, “its devastating fire struck consterna¬ 
tion” to the enemy directly in its path. 

Apparently Gatling had given up immediate hope of 
crashing the gate of the Ordnance Department. Late 
in 186:2, after General Ripley had pushed him aside, he 
turned to foreign fields and in particular to Emperor 
Napoleon III of France. In 1863, Gatling cros.sed the 
Atlantic anti demonstrated his gun to the French ex¬ 
perts, who eagerly borrowed its fundamental ideas. 
The Montigny mitrailleuse, which the French brought 
out shortly thereafter, was chiefly an adaptation of the 
Gatling gun. When the late.st model of the gun was 
shown at the Paris exhibition in 1867, the Empre.ss 
Eugenie herself once turnetl the crank to run the gun. 
Gatling termed Louis Napoleon “a .shrewd little chap” 
and was plea.sed at the attention paid him and his gun. 

There is an ironic postscript to the United States 
Army Ordnance Department’s record. Gatling kept 
working on his gun, and on May 9, 1865, the Patent 
Office issued him a second patent. No. 47,631. He 
termed this one “Battery Gun,” and described it thus; 
“This gun belongs to the class of many-barrelled field 
pieces and consists of a series of barrels mounted on a 
central shaft or spindle and revolved by suitable wheel 
gear and hand crank. The charges or cartridges are 
automatically fed into the chambers of the barrels suc¬ 
cessively, and the several hammers are so arranged 
in connection with the barrels, that the whole operation 
of loading, closing the breech, di.scharging and expelling 
the empty cartridge cases, is conducted while the barrels 
are kept in a continuous revolving movement.” 

(Concluded on page Jt50) 
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U Typical of Ilg design and construction is this 
rugged, heavy-duty direct-connected blower for ma¬ 
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DK. GATLING AND HIS GUN 

{Concluded from page 

About this time the Onlnance Department began to 
take a new interest in the gun. The Civil War was over, 
I.,ee had surrendere<l — and there was a new chief of 
ordnance. General Ripley had been replaced by Briga¬ 
dier General Alexander B. Dyer, a younger and abler 
man. Gatling’s gun was now given a trial. Secretarj' of 
AVar Edwin M. Stanton and his chief of ordnance had 
models tried out, with field firings at Washington, at 
the Frankfonl Arsenal in Philadelphia, and at P’ortress 
Monroe. These trials showetl that the gun would work. 
Its rate of fire had been built up to about 1,!200 rounds 
a minute. In 1866 the Army ordere<l 100 Gatling guns, 
and thereafter it was standard erjuipment for the Army 
until later inventions replaced it. 

By that time, however. Dr. Gatling had found more 
fertile fields for sale than the military services of his 
native country. He licensed the British ordnance firm 
of Sir W. G. Armstrong and Company to manufacture 
his invention, and for decades the company’s great mu¬ 
nitions plant at Newcastle upon Tyne turned out the.se 
weapons for shipment to Ru.s.sia and China, Argen¬ 
tina and Chile. Gatling visited St. Petersburg, where 
Alexander II, Autocrat of All the Russias, entertainetl 
him at the W’inter Palace and personally conducted the 
doctor about the palace to display to him the crown 
jewels, the great paintings, and the other treasures. 
No wonder the visitor de.scribed the Czar as “a plain, 
unassuming gentleman.” 


Gatling’s gun made him immensely rich — at least, 
as wealth was measured in America in those days. In 
1870 he sold the American rights to Colt’s armory at 
Hartford, Conn., which manufactured the guns for 
American sale anti competed with Armstrong’s for the 
markets of the world. The foreign military men realizetl 
that each army had to buy this modern arm to counter¬ 
balance the danger of use of it by the potential enemy. 
That .same year the inventor moved to Hartford. 

Despite his .sale of the basic patents, Gatling’s zeal 
for improv'ements on his weapon continued. On Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1871, he was i.s.sued Patent No. 112,138 on a 
new model, and on April 9, 1872, a further one. No. 
125,563. F’or the next two decades his inventive interest 
was focused on other types of devices, principally agri¬ 
cultural machinery. But in the early Nineties he returned 
to the machine-gun development competition, perhaps 
because of the Hotchkiss and other upstarts. During 
1893 he was issued three machine-gun patents, the last 
one on September 12, No. 504,831. 

Thereupon he reverted once more to his boyhood 
zeal for new farm machinery. When he was 80 years old, 
he established a company in St. Louis to make a steam 
plow and other farm machinery. F’or six years he was 
president of the American Association of Inventors and 
Manufacturers. He died in 1903 at the ripe age of 84. 
His “humanitarian invention” lived after him, how¬ 
ever, and its basic principle is employed by many armies 
in today’s total war. The first .syllable of his name is 
pre.served in gangster argot, for “gat” came from the 
Gatling gun. 
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FOLLOW these simple but extremely 
important suggestions, based on over 40 
years experience. Get the MAXIMUM 
of trouble-free service from your Speed 
Reducers; 


1. PROPER SELEaiON 

Be sure the Reducer is large enough 
and the correct type for character of 
load and kind of duty. 

2. PROPER ALIGNMENT 

This should include a flexible coupling 
if motor is direct-connected and pre¬ 
ferably a common bed-or-base-plate to 
preserve original alignment between 
Reducer and motor shafts. 


3. LUBRICATION 

The correct AMOUNT and proper 
KIND of lubricant... as well as know¬ 
ledge of WHEN TO CHANGE OIL 
. . . are most important. 


4. OIL TEMPERATURE 

Too-high temperatures are usually 
caused by overloads and by too much 
or the wrong kind of lubricant. Over¬ 
heating results in rapid wear of gears 
and bearings. Too much oil causes oil 
leakage and rapid wear of oil seals due 
to churning and excessive pressure 
built up within the reducer. 


The above points are explained more in detail in our Engineering Service Bulletin "Suggestions for 
Installation and Lubrication” which is sent to every purchaser of a WHS Speed 
Reducer. We will gladly send you a copy upon request. 

Cutter P. Davis, M.l.T. ’ 1 9, President 
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TECHNICAL FORCE: ECONOMIC 
STRESS 

(Continued from page 424) 

functions of the price system is to determine the quan¬ 
tity of the different kinds of gooils which will be pro¬ 
duced and consumed throughout the economy. This 
function cannot be performed efficiently if various 
prices are deliberately hehl above the level of cost. 

Briefly stated, the economic effect of a technological 
innovation on the dome.stic economy is to alter the 
optimum allocation of workers, materials, plants, and 
other productive agencies. If we are to in.sure that these 
various re.sources make their ma.vimum contribution 
to the general well-being, we must see that they are 
redistributed according to the requirements of each 
new technological situation. We must have our labor 
and our capital goials in the places where they are most 
neetled as indicated by co.st and price relationships. 
If we plan to retain the private-enterpri.se method of 
controlling economic activities, we must live up to the 
rules of the game and follow the guides of the price 
system. No attempt will be made here to discu.ss ways 
and means of enhancing the atlaptability of the econ¬ 
omy. The first [)rerecjuisite of improvement is to recog¬ 
nize the es.sential nature of the problem. When in the 
aftermath of war the rate of technological change is 
accelerated, this recognition may be of great assistance 
in enabling us to arrive at a correct .solution. 

S IX(’E commodities move acro.ss national frontiers in 
accordance with cost and price differentials, condi¬ 
tions affecting costs and prices determine the economic 
position of a nation in the world economy. Natural and 
human re.sources are, of course, basic factors in inter¬ 
national trade. Vet the effectivene.ss with which the 
labor of a nation is utilized in converting materials 
into •finished goods depends in large mea.sure upon 
technical knowledge, skill, and equipment. And tech¬ 
nology has another arul even greater significance: By 
determining what materials shall l)e used and what 
kinds of labor shall be employed, technical conditions 
have an important influence in deciding which regions 
will be selected to sjjecialize in the various branches of 
production. Countries with a relative abundance of the 
appropriate re.sources are chosen; tho.se with relatively 
little are rejecte<l. Thus the international exchange of 
goods and hence the position of each nation in the 
economic .system of the worhl are to a large degree 
decided in our .scientific and engineering laboratories, 
though of cour.se one should not underrate the impor¬ 
tance of politics, education, law, and the other compo¬ 
nents of the institutional framework in which economic 
and technological factors operate. 

Likewi.se, it may be .said that changes in technologj' 
deflect the channels of world trade and alter interna¬ 
tional relationships. The development of the sailing 
ship and of new instruments for navigation transformed 
the ocean from a barrier into a communicating way 
and laid the foundation for the commercial predomi¬ 
nance of the nations of western Europe. When steam 
was applied to transportation, bringing the farmers of 


our Midtile West into competition with grain prtKlucers 
on the other side of the Atlantic, a serious depression 
in European agriculture followed. Examples might be 
multiplied from the hi.story of our own times. The dis¬ 
covery of new techniques, such as the atmosj)heric 
fixation of nitrogen and the process of .selective flotation, 
the invention of .substitutes for such things as camphor 
and indigo, have had important international reper¬ 
cussions, as is well known. We are now .speculating as to 
the ultimate effect upon the foreign trade of Scandinavia 
and Canada of the devising of more efficient means for 
utilizing .southern pine in the manufacture of j)aper, 
and we are wondering what is going to happen to the 
postwar exports of Japan, Java, and the Malay States 
as the re.sult of the development of synthetic substitutes 
for silk and rubber. 

There is no doubt that the coming flood of techno¬ 
logical innovation will create .serious economic prob¬ 
lems for the postwar world. Suj)pose, for instance, that 
Japan should lo.se a substantial part of its foreign mar¬ 
ket for silk and therefore lo.se akso the power to buy 
foreign goods, which those cxjiorts furnished to the 
Japane.se people. The international position of Japan 
would be different from what it was before the war. 
The nation would be compelletl to find new exports that 
would take the place of silk, or to curtail its imports. 
Either of these readjustments would affect other coun¬ 
tries: If new e.xports were developed, the indu.stries of 
other nations would meet increased competition from 
Japanese producers; if imports were reduced, the indus¬ 
tries of other countries woidfl be deprived of an impor¬ 
tant foreign outlet. The loss of purchasing power result¬ 
ing from the invention of substitutes for silk might be 
made up by Japanese borrowings from abroad, but this 
would be only a makeshift, a temporary means of 
postponing the inevitable. Eventually foreign trade 
would have to be reorganized — not only the trade of 
Japan but also that of the United States, Great Britain, 
China, India, and other countries with which Japan 
has developed commercial relations. 

I..et us not deceive ourselves. World trade, in .such 
circumstances, mii.st be reorganized, and the proce.ss is 
bound to be harmful to certain vested interests. The 
choice before us is whether to promote readjustments 
that carry with them an increase of trade or those 
that result in reducing the range and volume of it. 
Specialization involves exchange of goods. If we choose 
a policy of expan.sion, we shall foster national speciali¬ 
zation and therefore .stimulate world production: if we 
choose a policy of restriction, we shall divert resources 
to unc'conomic u.ses and fall short of achieving the 
largest possible output of goods and services. 

After the first World War, the nations decided al- 
mo.st unanimou.sly in favor of restriction. Countries 
whose {lurchases of foreign goods should have been al¬ 
lowed to increase so as to prevent a contraction of trafle, 
imposed barriers of various kinds - tariffs, quota limi¬ 
tations, currency depreciation, and exchange controls. 
The.se barriers forced other nations — those who.se inter¬ 
national iK)sition recpiireil increased sales of goods 
abroad — to adopt the alternative of curtailing im¬ 
ports. Thus one .set of re.strictions called forth others; 

(Conchuled on page 454) 
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MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 

Sixth Floor Shop Suits 
in British Materials 

British Tweeds and Flannels convoyed in from F,ngland and Scotland 
are recent arrivals in Brooks Brothers’ Sixth Floor Shop. Ready-made 
Suits may be had in these materials in a wide choice of herringbones, 
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TECHNICAL FORCE: ECONOMIC 
STRESS 

{Concluded from page 

and as the restrictions multiplied, the disequilibriums 
increased and spread. Between 19(29 and 1932, the 
physical quantity of world trade decrea.sed by more 
than 25 per cent, a decline which was accompanied by 
a collapse of prices. The gold value of international 
trade by 1932 had fallen 60 jjer cent and its sterling 
value 46 per cent, as compared with what they had been 
in 1929. 

From the end of World War I to 1929, the trade of 
the world was supported largely by credit transactions. 
The gaps in the international accounts of various na¬ 
tions — gaps which had been created by wartime tech¬ 
nological and other changes — were filled by the move¬ 
ment of capital. Such movements perform a very useful 
function. The commercial adjustments necessary to 
equalize payments cannot be made at a moment’s notice. 
A nation cannot make great changes in its foreign trade 
without undergoing slow and painful internal indu.s- 
trial tran.sformations. And it may be .said that if dis¬ 
order is to be avoided after the pre.sent war, provision 
must be made for international borrowing and lending 
on a large scale. Yet transactions of this sort, however 
necessary they may be to cushion the shock of change 
and to ease the transition, cannot be regarded as offering 
a long-term .solution of the problem. This statement is 
.supported by our own experience: During the 1920’s, 
when foreigners urgently needed American dollars to 
meet their jiayments to us, we advanced them the 
money through the juirchase of foreign bonds. This 
policy would perhajis have been justified if at the same 
time we had pre{)ared the way for the eventual substi¬ 
tution of imports for loans. We made no such prepara¬ 
tion. On the contrary, we raised the barriers against 
foreign goods. Our loan policy, as might be expected, 
broke flown. The more bonds we bought, the greater 
the interest obligations of the debtor countries became; 
as the.se obligations j)iled up, our international financial 
position became more and more unbalancefl. When in 
1929 we finally curtailed our foreign loans, the debtor 
countries were compellefl to adojit drastic import 
restrictions. 

This experience is not mentioned to suggest that the 
Tnited States was the .sole offender. But it tloes show 
what the result is likely to be at the end of World War 
II if each nation undertakes to regulate its foreign trade 
without regard to the broader implications of its policy. 
There is twlay much sentiment in favor of international 
co-operation. We neetl to realize, however, that co¬ 
operation is a practical necessity. Technological as well 
as other types of innovation, by changing the factors 
which determine the localization of production, will 
call for some redistribution of indu.stry among the na¬ 
tions of the world. To .soften the impact of these changes 
aiifl to facilitate the necessary long-term readjustments, 
hard economic and political thinking will be required, 
as well as a willingne.ss to co-operate in working out 
concerted policies. The way of isolation leads to inter¬ 
national economic chaos. 


To say that the domestic economy should be freed 
from the restraints of monopoly and that the world 
economy should be freed from the restrictions of au¬ 
tarchy is not to aflvocate a domestic policy of laissez 
faire or an international policy of unmitigated free 
trade. In the domestic economy, intervention is neces¬ 
sary not oidy to curb monojjolists but also to promote 
the adaptations requireil by changed technological 
conditions. A good example of the latter appears in the 
report Sir William Beveridge recently submitted to 
the British Parliament, in which he proposes, as one of 
several measures for social security, that training bene¬ 
fits be made available to assist in re-educating tho.se 
who are thrown out of work on account of technological 
innovations. 

Constructive intervention will be necessary also in the 
world economy. No nation can afford to abandon its 
producers to the operation of crude international com¬ 
petition : its industries w'ill need guidance and help 
during the painful transitions resulting from technical 
discoveries. Most important of all, a social framework 
must be constructed which is fav'orable to the extension 
of international division of labor. Perhaps no argument 
for self-sufficiency is stronger than that of military 
necessity: the nation must be freed from economic 
dependence in time of war. The United States, for ex¬ 
ample, acting on this principle, may be extremely reluc¬ 
tant to curtail its synthetic rubber industry after the 
war even if sound economic reasons are adduced for 
doing so. Unfortunately this policy of national .self- 
sufficiency is itself a potent cause of international dis¬ 
sension, for if the different nations proceed to block 
their neighbors from important materials and markets, 
the grievances of the have-nots and of the overpopu¬ 
lated nations become cau.ses of bitterness and aggression. 
Thus the fear of war breeds war — an intolerable chain 
of events involving endless struggle and destruction. 


THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 4.IS) 


advantage in wartime. Sawdust concrete is being testeil 
in several American universities. Concrete is bound to 
play an imjiortant role in low-cost housing, and archi¬ 
tects have advanced novel plans calling for u.se of it. 
One interesting approach is that of Tom Ilibbcu at the 
experimental housing project at Arlington, \ a. Apply¬ 
ing new technique to an ancient method, he has built 
livable three-room bungalows out of plain mud with a 
little cement or emulsified asphalt to bind it. The earth 
houses may l>c built of earth-cement blocks, or molds 
for entire walls may be made and the mixture rammed 
into them. After treatment with cement paint, the 
houses are trim, attractive, and economical to heat. 
Experiments at the University of Illinois .show that al¬ 
most any kind of dirt can be used; the secret is to ana¬ 
lyze the soil and write the recipe accordingly. 

But the really big .succe.ss of ordinary dirt stabilized 
with cement is in roads, .streets, and airfields. To high¬ 
way ami military engineers “soil cement” has become a 
(Continued on page IpiS) 
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tell an Important Story about Diesels 


There’s a lot of meaning in the expression that 
something or other is “as American as ham and 
eggs.” This ever-welcome dish represents a maxi¬ 
mum of satisfaction with a minimum of com¬ 
plications. Yes, busy America likes simplicity in 
its dishes...and in dynamics and Diesels, too. 

Simplicity is a fundamental in the design of 
Busch-Sulzer Diesels, whether for marine or 
stationary power plants. A convincing example is 
the trunk piston. It was a startling innovation 
when introduced into the larger two-cycle engines 
a dozen years ago, but positive performance has 
proved the soundness of the step. In a Busch-Sulzer 
trunk piston, mechanical injection Diesel, you can 
count upon finding all of the elements that make 
for a long and lusty life. 








PREPARATOR Y SCHOO LS FOR BOYS 

CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL I HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Founded 1828. The School that confines itself exclusively to the 
preparation of students for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Frankun T. Kurt Principal 553 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Four forms beginning with 9th grade. Thorough preparation 
for entrance to M.I.T. and other technical schools. Special 
course for January graduates. Summer Session (Co-educational). 

Charles H. Sampson, Ed.M., Headmaster 
320 Huntington Ave., Boston Tel. Kenmore 1800 
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"WE ARE CURIOUS" 

ts a quesHonnalre placed in 
Roosevelt rooms. Responses en¬ 
able us to improve our service. 


P iZiicfi. 'fRs. 

is the answer we get most often 

I ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 

25% Reduefion on Room Raies to 
Members of the Armed Forces. 

Hotel Roosevelt 

MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST.. NEW YORK 

I BERNAM G. HINES. Managing Director 

Direct Entrance from Grand Control Terminal 


Traatlu and Lerels are used on all largest works and by U.S. 
Govt, for utmost precision. Renta] Insts. Netf catalog, just 
issued, sent gratis. A souvenir pJumb-bob sent for 3i postage. 

BUFF & BUFF CO. Boston 30, Mass. 

Henry A. Buff *#5 


To Tech eSMen and Others — 

If you have trouble with your 

Packing for Valves, Pumps and other machinery 
consult 

HENRY D. JACKSON ’95 
29 NOYES STREET, CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

{Conlinued from page Jr54) 

magic word, signifying invaluable speed and economy. 
Soil-cement paving got under way in the middle 1930’s 
as an inexpensive way of surfacing roads and streets 
where traffic did not justify reinforced concrete. A 
mile of this paving might cost $4,000, while a mile of 
standard highway concrete would run to $.30,000 or 
more. Many states have u.sed soil cement on secondary 
roads; cities like Ix)well, Mass., and Columbia, S. C., 
paved streets with it, and when Pearl Harbor found 
.America in need of some 4,000 more airfields, the new 
process went to town in double time, for both conti¬ 
nental and offshore ba.ses. 

As a means for creating short-order airports on al¬ 
most any soil, this method has no equal. The process is 
simple: After the ground is broken by scarifiers and 
pulverized with disk harrows, dry cement is .spread and 
harrowed in thoroughly. Water — carefully measured 
— is .sprinkled over the mixture. After more harrowing 
to dampen the mixture evenly, the field is rolled to a 
firm smooth surface, which is good, engineers say, for 
more than ten years’ service. 

In one rush job, men and machines set to work on 
de.sert land and after 18 working hours, had paved more 
than .seven acres. One entire airport of 750,000 .square 
yards was completed in 42 working days. And there arc 
other savings. Since surface soil forms about 90 per cent 
of the mixture, trucks, tires, ga.soline, and shipping 
space are con.served. Army engineers are being trained 
to use soil cement for emergency construction and for 
repair of bombed airports. By keeping on hand a .sup[)ly 
of dry .soil premixed w'ith cement, airfield maintenance 
men can now repair shell craters almost before the 
drone of enemy bombers has died away. 

Breaking away from the traditional gray, concrete is 
now being made in every color of the rainbow. Concrete 
camouflage dyes are made to conceal war plants from 
the air. Preparefl in powder form, dissolved, and added 
to the mix, the colors .simulate surrounding foliage or 
earth. Other dyes are being used for concrete floors and 
offer attractive possibilities for houses. Bomber jilants 
have used white concrete to pave their floors, with the 
re.sult that light softly reflected on the undersides of 
plane wings gives better illumination for workers. Black 
concrete, made by addition of carbon black or iron 
oxide, has been used in a number of highways to cut the 
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glare of night driving; in Texas, jx-rmanent strips of 
black concrete now take the place of the painted white 
center stripe which had to be renewed every six months. 

An M for a T 

M ore than five million tons of metal will be made 
available for war service during this year by the 
substitution of wood in the manufacture of products 
previously made of metal, according to estimates based 
on reports of the War Production Board, the Army, the 
Navy, the Maritime Commission, the Forest Service, 
the Census Bureau, and industrial concerns. The 
amount of metal "‘saved” as a result of this conversion 
is of the same order as the figure for 1942. But in that 
year the utilization of wood instead of metal was ])ri- 
marily in the field of construction; in the present year 
the virtual completion of major con.struction programs 
has seen the metal-saving resort to wood shift into the 
field of production, where wood is taking the place of 
metal in a host of civilian consumer goods, the manu¬ 
facture of many of which in metal has been stopjied. 

What the shift from metal to wood means statistically 
can be summarized in the fact that during the chiefly 
constructional phase of the development, the use of 
timber-connector construction is reckoned as having 
saved 400,000 tons of structural steel in roof trusses 
alone. Statisticians of the National Lumber Manufac¬ 
turers Association have set up another yardstick in the 
finding that on the average one ton of steel can be saved 
by the use of 1,000 board feet of lumber. With cast iron, 
the .saving can be greater; with sheet metal, it is .smaller. 


To Industrial Plant Owners 

On pase 439 of this issue of The Technolosy 
Review is an advertisement, paid for by us, which 
we commend to your attention. 

We are runnins this ad because we believe in it; 
because we think it will help to meet a situation 
that is developing faster than you may think. 

Brigadier General Alden H. Waitt, speak¬ 
ing recently at the presentation of the 
Army-Navy E award to the Standard Oil 
Development Company and its Esso labo¬ 
ratories, stated; "The casualty lists are 
mounting. By spring these liste will appall 
us and we shall begin to realize how seri¬ 
ous the war has become. Then the entire 
nation will be ready to go all out for vic¬ 
tory and right then we shall start to win 
the war." 

Therefore we pass the idea along to you and 
invite you to use it also ... in the public print 
... for the public good. 

The Gray Manufacturing Company 

W. L Ditmors, PrBu'dent 


Bolt, Dalton & Church 
INSURANCE 


89 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Hubbard 

3100 


McCREERY and THERIAULT 

Building Construction 


131 CLARENDON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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WILLIAM D.NEUBERG COMPANY 


GRAYBAR BUILDING . 420 LEXINGTON AV E . 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 2-3324 



CONTRACT WORK WANTED 

Machines Available 

Natco Drills up to Vi" • Horizontal Surface Grinders 
Punch Presses, automatic feed • Punch Presses, hand- 
fed • Misc. Lathes, Milling Machinery, Etc. 

R. I. WARP STOP EQUIPMENT CO. 

PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


William H. Cobum, *11 William F. Dean, *17 

William H. Coburn & Co. 

INVESTMENT COUNSEL 

68 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


MAIL RETURNS 

{Concluded front page ilO) 


In September, 1905, Manly had severed his connection with the 
Smith.sonian and was in New York, engaged in the establishment of 
the Manly Drive Company. During those days, George D. McDonald 
was his shop foreman and principal assistant. Regarding the Dayton 
visit McDonald wrote to Basil Manly on October 27, 1940; “.■^s for 
Mr. Manly’s being in Dayton, Ohio on the 23rd of September 1905, 
it seems to me that it was almost impossible for him to have been 
there and for me not to have known anything about it as I was always 
demonstrating the machine while Mr. Manly did all the talking. If 
Mr. Manly was in Dayton, I am positive that he would have made 
himself known to the Wright brothers as he always said the Wright 
brothers were doing noble work.” Incidentally, Mr. McDonald al.so 
stated positively that Charles Manly was wearing a large mustache at 
that time and for many years later. 

Further, the records of the Smithsonian have been checked to .see if 
any report was ever made to Langley or if any expen.se vouchers cov¬ 
ering the trip were ever turned in. Manly’s own letter hies have also 
been investigated. None gives any intimation of the alleged trip. The 
matter of expense is pertinent becau.se the corre.spondence shows that 
Charles Manly was then extremely hard pressed for funds and was 
borrowing money from a cousin, Profes.sor William G. Manly, to meet 
the pay rolls and organization expen.ses of the Manly Drive Company. 
It seems quite improbable that he would have spent money at that 
time for a trip to Dayton simply to satisfy his curiosity — and there 
is no other reason in evidence to account for the trip. 

Finally, the point has been made that the Wrights could not under¬ 
stand how Manly knew so much about their activities by November 
of 1905 unless he had actually been to Dayton. They were unable to 
explain otherwi.se the fact that accurate reports of their flying had 
been given to Alexander Graham Bell in Washington. 

There is a simple explanation. Carl Dienstbach, a well-known aero¬ 
nautical writer of the time, was in correspondence with the Wrights 
almost from the Kitty Hawk days. From 1903 through 1905 he wrote 
a number of articles for .\merican as well as for German and other 
foreign papers, describing accurately and in detail the progress of the 
flying at Dayton. (A long list of references can be found in Paul Brock- 
ett’s Bibliography of .Aeronautics for 1910.) During the fall of 1905, 
Dienstbach wrote to Albert Zahm at Wa,shington, giving him the 
latest information. During that period, .Alexander Graham Bell held 
weekly soirees in his Washington home. There scientific matters of all 
kinds were discu.s.sed, none more actively than the newest of them all 
— aeronautics. To this group Zahm relayed Dienstbach’s information. 
Ijiter, Manly met with Zahm and Bell in New York and undoubtedly 
picked up from them the information that he included in his address to 
the .Aero Club. 

-Altogether, I find no evidence whatever that the Dayton visitor 
was Charles Manly, nor can I find any logical rea.son why he might 
have gone to Dayton incognito as de.scribed. I can only repeat my 
original conclusion that “whoever the visitor . . . it was not Charles 
Manly.” 

Wanhington, D. C. 


1 KENmore 0119 

KENmore 0120 

HARTY-BLANEY CONSTRUCTION CO. 


25 Huntington Avenue 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

Walter C. Blaney 

John J. Harty ’13 
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JACKSON & MORELAND 

Engineers 

Public Utilities — Industrials 

Railroad Electrification 

Design and Supervision — Valuations 

Economic and Operating Reports 

BOSTON NEW YORK 

FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 

Engineers Boston, Mass. 

BRIDGES WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 

PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS 

FIRE PREVENTION 

INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 
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H. K. BARROWS, ’95 

M. Am. Soc. C. E. 

CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 

Hydro-elec/ric Dtvelopments — Water Supplies. Reports, Plans, 
Supervision. Advice, Appraisals. 

6 Beacon Street ' Boston, Mass. 

STANLEY G. H. FITCH ’00 

CERTinaD PUBUC ACCOUNTANT 

of Patterson, Tbblb & Dennis 

1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Cost Accountants and Auditors — Tax Consultants 

NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON 

representatives in other PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 

UNITED STATES, CANADA, ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA 

Eadie, Freund and Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

110 West Fortieth Street New York City 

Plans and Specifications — Examinations and Reports 
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J. K. Campbell, M. I. T. T1 

MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

BRIDGES BUILDINGS 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
Estimates and Appraisals 

44 SCHOOL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 

STARKWEATHER ENGINEERING CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Engineers and Contractors for Pumping Plants 

Boiler and Power Plants, Cooling Water 
and Heat Recovery Systems 

246 Walnut Street, Newtonville BIGelow 8042 

Wm. G. Starkweather, M.E. J. B. Starkweather, B.S. 

Cornell '92 M.I.T. '21 

ROBERT F. MILLER ’21 

LICENSED PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER (n. Y.) 

of Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc. 

19 West 44th St., New York City 

Management Engineers 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO MONTREAL 

Cost reduction methods — Production planning and scheduling 
Wage incentives — Standard costs — Flexible budgetary control 
Sales and Financial px-oblems 

H. A. KULJIAN CO. 

Consultants ' Engineers ' Constructors 
Specialists in 

UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL and CHEMICAL FIELDS 

1518 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. A. Kuljian '19 

Moran, Proctor, Freeman (IfP Mueser 

Consulting Engineers 

420 Lexington Avenue New York City 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 

Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures; 
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William H. Mueser, '22 

FABRIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
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665 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 

W. J. Hamburger, '21 K. R. Fox, ’40 E. R. Kaswell, 39 
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Industrial Physics 
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51 Lakeside Avenue West Orange, New Jersey 
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AN AID TO INDUSTRY IN LOCATING OUTSTANDING MEN 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 

Plant Engineers 
Production Men 
Executives 

We can usually tell you about a few good ones 

For further information, write 

PLACEMENT BUREAU 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


AN AID TO ALUMNI IN FINDING DESIRABLE POSITIONS 



TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

THE ALUMNI FUND —ITS PROBLEMS AND GROWTH 


THE FIRST MONTH 

S PRING came late this year. On April 1, when the annual Alumni Fund entered its fourth 
year, buds should have been bursting, birds singing in the trees, but in Cambridge there 
was a snow flurry accompanied by icy blasts. There was nothing cold, however, about the 
response of Technology’s Alumni. Although winter lingered all through that month, by the 
30th of April, 1,865 men had already contributed $33,387.26 — an average of $17.90. Al¬ 
though the number of contributors was somewhat le.ss than last year at this same time, the 
amount of their average contribution increased appreciably. 

As May finally broke winter’s hold, Alumni everywhere received the annual report of last 
year’s record-breaking activity. Their response to the request which it contained for funds to 
smooth Technology’s postwar path was immediate and enthusiastic. Some remembered the 
situation which arose after the last war, when it was found necessary to raise several million 
dollars so that the Institute might successfully weather the storms which it then encountered. 
Our Alumni realized that the Fund’s goal of a $100,000 annual gift to M.I.T. represented the 
income on $2,500,000, and they knew that assurance of its availability would make possible 
the charting of a future course, unhampered by many of the financial uncertainties of the 
past. 

Already contributions were being received from England, Africa, and the south Pacific. 
Our Alumni — even on the battlefronts of the world,— have not forgotten. They realize what 
Technology has meant to them; they realize, possibly more strongly than most, what it will 
mean to those who follow. And they want to play a continuing, active part. That feeling is 
common to Technology’s Alumni everywhere. We may look forward to a year in which our 
Alumni Fund will continue to express that feeling in increasing degree. 


TECHNOLOGY CLUB STANDING 

This year for the first time, several Technology Clubs have expressed a desire to enter into the .Alumni 
Fund activity to a limited degree. .Although no personal solicitation will be made either at club meetings 
or elsewhere by club members, the officers of these clubs believed that the members would be interested 
in seeing how their clubs compared with others. During the Gym Fund of several years ago, they had 
an opportunity to do just this. Now, in our annual fund-raising activity, the .same oi>[K>rtnnity has 
been made available. 

By the end of .April, active membership lists liad been received from seven clubs, although it is antici- . 
pated that more will follow. The records of these clubs vary widely. I.«<l by the Philadelphia Club, 
which initiated the idea last year, three of the seven show' results distinctly ahead of those for the alumni 
body as a whole. In the early days of the year’s activity, such comparisons are far from conclusive. 
They do, however, give an indication of what may be expected, or of what needs to be done. .As of April 
30, the record stands as follows: 



Per cent of 

Avercije 


Coniributors* 

Ct/ntribxUion 

Philadelphia. 

. iU 

.'(;:24.60 

We.stem Pennsylvania. 

. 17 

16.90 

Northern New Jersey. 

. M 

1«.30 

Buffalo. 

. 7 

30.00 

Central Pennsylvania. 

. 6 

13.00 

Cincinnati. 

. ti 

8.33 

Dallas. 

. 5 

10.00 

Alumni Body as a whole. 

_ 6 

17.90 


♦ Bated on number of active inembera. 

(O 













TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

M.I.T. MEN AT WAR 


Over 4,300 Institute Ahiniiii arc serving in the active military or naval services of the United Nations according 
to Alumni Association records as of May 8. Brigadier General Wilbur E. Dunkelberg 22 is a new addition to 
Alumni in high command. 

Additions and corrections to the listings which have previously appeared, beginning with the issue of November, 
1942, will continue to be published in future issues of The Review. .As a matter of convenience, promotions and 
corrections in the rank previously given are grouped under a single heading, “Changes in Rank.” The Review 
Editors are greatly indebted to the many .Alumni and other readers who are continuing to co-operate so helpfully 
in reporting inevitable errors of omission and commission which they note in these listings. 


NEW DECORATIONS 

1924 Doolittle, James H., 3fay. Gen., 
U.S.A.; Silver Star for gal¬ 
lantry in action — North 

1924 Henry, Stephen G., Maj. Gen., 
U.S.A.; Distinguished Serv¬ 
ice Medal for establishing 
the Armored Force School, 
Fort Knox. 

NEW' LISTINGS 

U.S.A. 

1890 Curtis, William G., Lt. Col. 
1911 Baxter, Lewis L., Lt. Col. 

1913 Achard, Francis H., Capt. 

1915 Worthington. Harold, tst Lt. 

1916 Newton, Burkett D., Capt. 
Rowlett, Richard S., Maj. 

1918 Leonard. Julian T., Capt. 

1919 Miller, W. Barrington, Capt. 

1920 Donmeyer, Arthur J>., Lt. Col. 
Gelders, Joseph S., S/Sgt. 

1921 Delany, Edwin F.. 

Green. Roy, Maj. 

Griffith. Llewellyn B., Capt. 
Kerrigan. Ambrose L.. Maj. 

1922 Bliss, I.,awrence P., let Lt. 

Hall. Fred C., Capt. 

Miller, Charles B., Jr., Maj, 
Starbuck, Charles, Jr., lat Lt. 
Taylor, E. Elvidge, Lt. Col. 
Whitman, Sidney E., S/^t. 

1923 Beattie. Malcolm B., Capt. 
Coupland, Robert S., Jr., Capt. 
Hurley, George H., Capt. 

Zane, John H., Jst Lt. 

1924 Bailey, Theron P., Capt. 
Williams, Arthur B., Maj. 

1925 Ballentine, Ralph O., Bd Lt. 
Barron, Clarence B., Lt. Col. 
Delugach, Gilbert L., let Lt. 
Myrick, G. Colburn, Capt. 
Noell, William C., Capt. 
Stovin, Philip B., I'ldaj. 

Trask, Henr>' C., Lt. Col. 

1926 Bittner, Guy C., Maj. 
Hamilton, Ward L., Maj. 
Powers, David B., Capt. 

1927 Fletcher, Edward F., Capt. 

1928 Goble. Richard B.. Pvt. 
Gorfinkle, W’illiam I.. Lt. 
Robin.8on. S, Crawford, Capt. 
Taylor. Frank A., Capt. 

1929 Osgood. Dexter T., Capt. 
Ryder, Myron W., Maj. 

1930 Ackiss, Arnold S., Capt. 
Bowley, Raymond J., Capt. 
Dryer, James C., Jr., Maj. 
Feingold, Eugene B., Pvt. 
Huckle, MjvTon S.. Maj. 
Kingsley, Edwin M., Capt. 

1931 Bahr, John W., Sd Lt. 
Chapman. George A., iat Lt. 
King, John H.. id Lt. 

Poor, Ray^mond S., Capt. 
Walden, Walford, Capt. 

1932 Badgett, Edward D.. Capt. 
Brown, John J., Capt. 

Duffy, William H., Pvt. 
Hoover. John W., Ist Lt. 

1933 Bruce, AUred P. 

Case. Charles V., Jr.. Lt. 
Fraxier, George F., let Lt. 
Jackson, Goldthwait, tat Lt. 
Kalman, Jack R., Capt. 

Korb, Herbert E., Bd Lt. 
Mankowich, Ivan, Capt. 
McConnell, Miller E., Capt. 
Shaw. Edwin T., Coi^. 
Spilhaus, Athelstan r., Capt. 
Towel, Harold P., Pvt. 

1934 DeVausney, William H.. Bd Lt. 
Ellis, Charles E.. T/Sgt. 

Koller, George F., Copf. 


1935 Dello Russo. Pergentino, Pvt. 
Hall, S. Richard, lat Lt. 
Hoffman, Edward, Lt. 
McMath, Hugh L., lat Lt. 
Mills, Charles W., Jr., Capt. 
Parker, Henrj' P., Bd Lt. 
Shurcliff, John P., Pvt. 

Slade, Charles E., 2d Lt. 
Travers, Frederick W., Capt. 
Trescher, William, Lt. 
Waferling, John J., lat Lt. 
Wilson, Cornelius J., Capt. 

1936 Alderhold, George W., Capt. 
Morgan, Paul S., Lt. 

Neily, Joseph W., Bd Lt. 
Sawj’er, Robert E., A/C 
Thomas, Ariel A., lat Lt. 
Varner, David E., tat Lt. 

1937 Garber. Alvin J., Bd Lt. 
Loomis, Austin C., A/C 
Wynot, Albert S., Capt. 

1938 Golden, Harold L., Pvt. 
Griffeth, Robert A., lat Lt. 
Jackson, James M.. Bd Lt. 
Rosenberg, Jack, 2d Lt. 
Rosenthal, Harold. Pvt. 

Rote, John G., Jr., A/C 
Stein, Francis S., tat Lt. 
Therkelsen, Ernest B., Lt. 

1939 Brown, Edgar D., Capt. 
Courland, Raphael H., Pvt. 
Kittredge, Harry C., Jr.. Bd Lt. 
Martin, Richard D., Bd Lt. 
Morin, Edward G., A/C 
Pearl, Eliot N., lat Lt. 

Root, Kenneth W., Jr., Copf. 
Rudnick, Burton D., Cadet 
Scheidt, Frederick E., PvL 

1940 d'Hemecourt, George A., Jr., 

A/C 

Gf^dard, Charles T., Bd Lt. 
Hurley, Henry W., Lt. Col. 
Long, Moses C.. Bd Lt. 

Meyer, Herman L., Capt. 

Park. Peter G., lat Li. 

Stout, Jack L., T. J^/g 
Wheeler, Byron W., Jr., Copf. 

1941 Ball, Frank J., lat Lt. 

Barber, Robert L.. lat Lt. 
Coombs, Robert D., 3d, Copf. 
Shead, William B., Lt. 
Shumaker, Robert F., Pvt. 

1942 Argetsinger, Lyle M., lat Lt. 
Badger, Theodore J., A/C 
Bloom, Robert I., Lt. 

Boyer, Robert P., Lt. 

Budge, William W.. Bd Lt. 
Clear, Albert F., Jr., lat Lt. 
Dunne, Peter J.. A/C 
Foster, Arthur J., 2d Lt. 
Given, Robert H., lat Lt. 
Hamlin, William G., Pvt. 

Innis, John A., lat Lt. 

Jacobs, Harold G.. Sd Lt. 
Krey, John W., 2d Lt. 
Littwitz, James K., lat Lt. 
Lorsch, Helmut G., Pvt. 
Lumbert. Allyn R., lat Lt. 
Marriner, Ernest C., Jr., Pvt. 
Olson, George E., Bd Lt. 
Prohaska. Charles A., Lt. 
Stetson. Harold B., Bd Lt. 
Webb, Arthur C. 

Wise, Edgar W., Lt. 

U.S.N. 

1914 Barratt, Roswell F., Lt. Comdr. 
1917 Childs, Paul D.. Lt. Comdr. 

Chisholm, Stanly L.. Lf. Comdr, 
Peterson, John B.. Lt. Comdr. 

1920 Doyle, Jesse L, Lt. Comdr. 
Hennessy, Daniel J., Lt. 
Nebolsine, Eugene A., Lt. 

1921 Hill, Francis T., Lt. 

1922 Moynihan, John C. 

1923 Baumeister, Werner W., Lf. 
Knight, Elliot P., Lt. Comdr. 
Travers, Frank J., Lt. 


1924 Ames, Azel, Jr.. Lt. Comdr. 
Fisher, Alvan. Comdr. 

Hart, Robert W., Lt. 

Potvin, Edgar H., C.P.O. 

1925 Alderman, Clifford L., Lt. 

Comdr. 

1926 Avery. Richard W., Lt. 
Billings, Lyman, Lt. 
Greenwood, W. Russell, Lt. 

O'.ff*) 

Hogg, F. Trevor, Lt. Comdr. 

1927 Ward. Parker J., Lt. ij.g.) 

19^ Huffman, Kenneth C., Lt. 

Comdr. 

Jessup, Harlan R.. Lt. Comdr. 
Logan, Albert V'., Lt. 
Titlierington, Richard H., Jr., 
Lt {j.g.) 

1929 Harru^n, Edward R.. Lt. 
Sword, Stanford H., Lt. 

1930 Barnes, Richard T., Lt. (j.g.) 
Egleson, James D., Lf. (j.g.) 
Forsberg, Mar>' E., Lt. (j.g.) 
Hamilton, Charles H.. Lt. (j.g.) 
Hughes. Charles E., Lf. (j.g.) 

1931 Chambers, Fred. Lf. (j.g.) 
ElweU. Allan D., Lf. (j.g.) 
Hodges, Winthrop D., Lt. 
Morrill, Theodore C., Lf. (j.g.) 
Roberts, W. James, Lf. 
Steinbach, Charles W., Lf. 

Off.) 

1932 Anderson, Robert R., T. B/g 
Harris. Everett W., Lt 
Hawksley, Ray, Lf^^ (j.g.) 
Morgan. Donald K., Lt (j.g.) 
Paris, Nathan. Lt (j.g.) 

Reid. William H., Lt (j.g.) 
Wells, Stanley E., C.M. 1 /e 

1933 Bassett. John F.. C/Sp. (T) 
Kreuzkamp, August J.. Jr., 

Lf. (j.g.) 

1934 Gow, Rol»rt B., Ena. 

Pattec, Frederick H., Lt ij.g.) 
Walker. Philip B., Lt (j.g.) 

1935 Birchall, Louis F., Ena. 

Close, Winston A., Lf. (j.g.) 
Matthews, Frank B., Ens. 

1936 Lowe, Brenton W., Lf. O.ff.) 
McMillan, Brockway, 
Waxman, M. Murray, Lf. O’.ff.) 

1937 Hanlon, Daniel J., Jr., Ena. 

1938 Clough, F. Tenney, Ena. 
Hawkes, Albert J., Mo.M.M. 

B/e 

Steele, Thomas L., Lf. (j.g.) 
Waldinger, Robert H.. Lf. 

1939 Cooke, Frederick A. F., Lf. 
HowaM, John H., Lt. (j.g.) 
Timbie, Donald N., Ena. 

1940 Conaly, Edward P., S/K S/e 
DeAn^lis, Michael N., Ena. 
Luce. Stanley F., Lf. 

Mann. Frederick M., Jr., Ena. 
Martinez. Rafael J., Ena. 
O'DoDneli, Eugene E.. B.M. 

2;'e 

1941 Moffet, Clifford E., Ena. 

Stem, John A., Lf. 

Walsh, John W., R.T. S/e 

1942 Baghdoyan, Leon A., Ena. 
Batson, Robert A., Ena. 
Chappelle, Robert N., Ena. 
Flynn, William J., Lf. O.ff.) 
Lynch, William M,, Ena. 
Markeli, John, Jr.. A/C 
Richardson. T. W. Gilmer, 

Ena. 

Stempf, Charles R., Ena. 
Warren, Edward C., Ena. 

U.S.C.G. 

1929 V'aughn, Stanley W., Lf. 

U.S.M.C. 

1934 Smith, Robert L., Corp. 

1937 Gibb®, Henry T.. lat Lt 
Rose. Sherman A., S!Sgt 


1938 Bachmann, Louis. Jr., Bd Li, 
Crocker, Frederic P., Bd Lt. 

1939 Clark, Sterling M. 

Hutchins, Samuel E.. Lf. 

1940 Bosher, Benjamin A.. Bd Lt. 

1941 Ferguson. James H., 3d, Bd Li. 

Canadian Army 

1933 Winters, Robert H., Major 


CHANGES IN RANK 

U.S.A. 

1919 Morrison. Robert F., Maj. to 
Lf. Col. 

1922 Dunkelberg, Wilbur E., Capf. 

to Brig. Gen. 

1923 Ruddeil, James C., Lf. Col. to 

Col. 

1924 Hennessy, John F., Maj. to 

Lf. Col. 

Quarles, William W., Maj. to 
Lf. Col. 

1925 DeKay, John W., Jr., Pvt. to 

5fff. 

1927 Cowen, Edward G.. Lf. Col. to 

Col. 

1928 Kelsey, Benjamin S., Lf. Col. 

to Col. 

Knight, Ernest IL, Lt to Capf. 

1929 Fitch. Kenneth R., Pvt. to Sgt 

1930 Leedy, Myron, Capf. to Col. 

1931 Baxter, Robert H., Capf. to 

Maj. 

Strong, John E., Maj, to Lt 
Col. 

1932 Franklin, Edward C., Maj. to 

Lt Cot. 

1933 Miller, Lewis N., Lf. to Capf. 
Ryder, Lincoln W., Lf. to Copf. 

1934 Brown, Charles T., Corp, to 

T/Sgt 

Cotter, Edward J., Maj. to 
Col. 

Havden, Thomas M., Lf. to 
(?opf. 

1935 Colby, Joseph M , Capf. to Lf. 

Col. 

Parker, James D., Copf. to 
Maj. 

1936 Carota, Arthur A., Lt to Capf. 
Charaley, Thomas L., Corp. 

to Sgt. 

1937 Chase. Charles C.. Capf. to 

Maj. 

Dreselly. Raymond A., Lf. to 
Copf. 

Eaton, Robert E., Lf. to Col. 
McCormack, James. Jr.. Maj. 
to Lf. Col. 

Moore, Ernest, Lf. to Col. 
Neagle. Francis E., Jr., Copf. 
to Maj. 

Tank, Charles F.. Capf. to Lt. 
Col. 

1938 Gillon, Paul N., Lt. to Lt. Col. 
Maguire, James, Lf. to Maj. 

1939 Davies, William E., Lt to Capf. 
Epifano, C. Philip, Lf. to Capf. 

1940 Dickson. Richard P., Lf. to 

Capf. 

Ross, Donald W., Lf. to Capf. 
Russell, Sam C., Capf. to Lf. 
- Col. 

Wheeler, Richard H.. Jr., Lf. 
to Copf. 

1941 Lawrence, Eugene F., Lf. to 

Copf. 

1942 Seaton, William B., Pvt. to A/C 
Telling, Edward C., Lf. to 

Capf. 


CASUALTIES 

1926 Fine. F. Gurney, Capf., U.S.A., 
died in service; Calif., May 
4. 
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ALUMNI AND OFFICERS IN 


Frontline News 

About John W. Beretta’23, in 
the San Antonio Light. Lieutenant 
Colonel Beretta was given credit by 
Major General Gerald C. Brant for 
some of the outstanding feats accom¬ 
plished in constructing the new air 
and naval base in Newfoundland. 
General Brant, who had been com¬ 
mander of the base, said that on two 
occasions Colonel Beretta “planned 
and completed two difficult projects 
while engineering groups were argu¬ 
ing it couldn’t be done.” 

About Henry C. Trask ’25 in the 
Stars and Stripes. Lieutenant Colonel 
Trask is in charge of an American 
Army school in England. His students 
are taught to find, identify, and ren¬ 
der harmless the “booby traps” used 
by the enemy. As a result of his re¬ 
search and organization work, “ev¬ 
ery American soldier going into ac¬ 
tion will have enough knowledge to 
avoid and take the sting out of these 
nasty little scorpions of modern 
war.” 

€L About Walter R. Daley’35, in 
a special radio story sent from Lon¬ 
don to the Chicago News. Lieutenant 
Daley is a gun-crew commander on 
the convoy supply line to Murmansk. 
He and his crew have been shot at by 
dive bombers, torpedo planes, sub¬ 
marines, and fighters. “They have 
seen the worst and they have given 
an account of themselves that makes 
another glorious chapter in this story 
of trying to get supplies through to 
Russia, in face of Germany’s incredi¬ 
bly concentrated U-boat and tor¬ 
pedo-plane campaign.” 

C About Thomas T. Crowley’42, 
in the Boston Globe. Lieutenant 
Crowley is leader of a mine-detecting 
group which dug up Axis mines along 
the’ Feriana-GaHa Road in Africa so 
that the Army could pass by in 
safety. 

Address 

d By Harold V. O. Coes ’06, who 
spoke on “Education for Manage¬ 
ment,” at a dinner meeting of the 
war production conference held in 
Schenectady by manufacturers of 
northeastern New York. Mr. Coes 
is president of the American Soci¬ 
ety of Mechanical Engineers. James L. 
Walsh ’07 spoke on logistics, the 
science of combining mass produc¬ 


tion and economy, at the same con¬ 
ference. Mr. Walsh is director of the 
Army Ordnance Association. 

C. By Albert J. Browning ’22, who 
spoke on “War Department Procure¬ 
ment Policies and Methods,” at a 
joint meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
and the Chamber of. Commerce of 
Salt Lake City. Colonel Browning is 
director of the purchases division of 
the Army Service Forces. 

By Alberto F. Thompson, Jr., 
staff, who spoke about new explo¬ 
sives for bombs and shells, at a Gen¬ 
eral Electric science forum in Schenec¬ 
tady. 

Honor on the Home Front 

C[ To Robert H. Leach ’00, who re¬ 
ceived the Franklin Institute’s Weth- 
erill Medal for his achievements in 
metallurgical development. 

C. To Linwood I. Noyes ’17, who is 
the new president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

To Theodore P. Wright’18, who 
was made a key figure in the country’s 
aircraft production. As director of the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office, 
Mr. Wright has been given authority 
by the Aircraft Production Board 
over the industry’s man power, ma¬ 
terials, and machine tools. 

C. To J. Frederic Walker ’25, who 
was elected president of the western 
New York section of the American 
Chemical Society. 

C. To James A. Merrill ’30, who was 
awarded the Citation of Individual 
Production Merit by President Roose¬ 
velt. Mr. Merrill co-ordinated the 
work of a group of chemists and per¬ 
fected a bullet-puncture-sealing fuel 
tank, which is now being used by our 
armed forces. 

Add Literati 

<1. Charles G. Abbot’94, “Solar 
Radiation as a Power Source,” M/7/- 
tary Engineer, February. 

CL Ridsdale Ellis ’09, Patent Assign¬ 
ments and Licenses, second edition. 
Baker, Voorhis. 

CL John T. Norton’18 and Daniel 
Rosenthal, staff, “An Investigation 
of the Behavior of Residual Stresses 
Under External Load and Their Ef¬ 
fect on Safety,” Welding Journal, re¬ 
search supplement, February, 
d Carole A. Clarke’21, “The Se¬ 
lenium Rectifier and How It Oper¬ 
ates,” Electronic Industries, April. 

C"0 


THE NEWS 


CL Alfred Griffin Ashcroft’23, “Re¬ 
search Manpower in High Schools,” 
Textile Research, January. 


DEATHS 

* Mentioned in class notes. 

CL Edgar B. Thompson ’82, May, 
1941. 

d George F. Lull ’84, April 8. 
d Winthrop Packard ’85, April 1.* 
d Giles Taintor ’87, January 27.* 
d Fred A. Thomas ’87, May 2,1942.* 
d William R. Thomas ’87, January 
8 .* 

d Charles F. Koch ’90, February 
17.* 

d Bertram H. Mann ’90, January 
1 .* 

d Elisha B. Bird ’91, April 9.* 
d William R. Kales’92, December 
3.* 

d F. Patterson Smith ’92, April 2.* 
d Winthrop L. Tidd’92, April 10.* 
d Harley W. Morrill ’93, April 2.* 
d William H. Bovey’94, April 26. 
d Mabel H. Chapin’94, November 
3. 

d Isaac B. Hazelton’94, January 
27.* 

d George A. Nichols ’95, February 
26.* 

d William R. Hedge’96, April 19.* 
d Thomas C. Atwood ’97, February 
2 .* 

d Harry A. Curtis’98, January 25 * 
d Charles H. Pease’98, March 31* 
d Edward W. Roaf’98, February 1. 
d Benjamin F. W. Russell’98, Feb¬ 
ruary 11.* 

d Sheldon K. Baker’ 03, July 12.* 
d James M. Gammons’ 03, Novem¬ 
ber 2.* 

d Robert J. Lyons’06, January 13 * 
d Michael C. O’Neill, Jr., ’12, 
April 12. 

dS tanley M. Burroughs’ 11, 
March 25.* 

d Roland B. Wells’11, March 11.* 
d Otto W. Fick’14, August 2.* 
d David Cleage’17, August 31- 
d Alden M. Hammond ’22, April 
11 .* 

d Henry J. Horn, Jr., ’22, April 
9.* 

d Francis D. McGinnis’23, Decem¬ 
ber 17. 

d Parker Morell’28, March 17.* 
d Harry E. Hubbard ’34, October 
16.* 

d Charles F. Kelley, Jr.,’42, 
March 9.* 
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NEWS FROM 


CLUB NOTES 


Atlanta Alumni Association 
of the M.LT. 

The Association held its annual meet¬ 
ing and informal ladies’ night on Friday, 
March 19, at the Double V Chicken 
House in downtown Atlanta. The affair 
was well attended, and alljpresent had a 
most enjoyable evening. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
Clifford S. Read’18, President, and Law- 
rie H. Turner'99, Secretary. 

Charles A. Smith’99 acted as toast¬ 
master, and each member of the Associa¬ 
tion gave a most interesting talk on local 
subjects. Especially entertaining was an 
informal talk by Commander William F. 
Arnold '25 of the United States Naval Air 
Station in Atlanta. 

The following attended the meeting: 
Charles A. Smith'99 and Miss Mabel 
Loeb; Lawrie H. Turner’99 and Mrs. 
Turner; William J. Sayward’Ol and Mrs. 
Sayward; Clifford S. Read’18 and Mrs. 
Read; William F. Arnold’25 and Mrs. 
Arnold; Roger W. Allen’27 and Mrs. 
Allen; Leon B. Locklin’28 and Mrs. 
Locklin; Albert deRoode’35 and Mrs. 
deRoode; Robert D. Ballenger’39 and 
Mrs. Ballenger; and A. Jenkins. 

The Association now has an active 
membership of 44 members. Our ranks 
have been badly decimated because many 
of our men are now serving in the Army 
or Navy or have been transferred to other 
cities. — Lawrie H. Turner ’99, Secr€- 
tary, 625 Sherwood Road, Northeast, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Technolo^ Club of Rochester 

The ^members of the Club have been 
extremely busy on the production front, 
so the activities of the Club have been 
reduced to a minimum. On February 24, 
however, we had the pleasure of hearing 
George R. Harrison, Dean of Science at 
the Institute. In a speech alive with cur¬ 
rent interest and full of genial humor. 
Dean Harrison talked to us about the 
Institute and its part in the war. Al¬ 
though the meeting was held at a time 
when the Office of Price Administration’s 
ban on pleasure driving was in effect and 
many of the members had to come by bus, 
an enjoyable time was had by all. 

The executive committee of the Club 
has directed the Treasurer to withdraw 
money from the fund reserved for con¬ 
tingencies to purchase war bonds. We 
pass this idea along to the other clubs 
who may be as lucky as we were to have 
in the treasury money which could be 
used for this purpose. — James S. Bruce 
’39, Secretary, Building 57, Kodak Park, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


Washington Society of the M.LT. 

The Society held its March meeting on 
the 25th at Barker Hall, Y.W.C.A. Louis 
Simon’91 introduced our speaker. Major 
General Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, as a man of 
long experience in various tours of duty 
in Washington as director of public build¬ 
ings and parks, executive officer of the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission, 
and executive officer of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission. 
General Grant reminded us that Wash¬ 
ington is unique as a planned city, with a 
plan revised and kept up to date. He 
traced its history from the time of 
L’Enfant, whose original plan was con¬ 
sidered too grandiose. Even in Civil War 
days, it was not uncommon to trip over 
pigs in downtown Washington. Another 
thing unique in Washington history is 
that there has never been any scandal 
under its commission form of government. 

The population of Washington has in¬ 
creased 42 per cent since 1940. The Na¬ 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com¬ 
mission finds that all government agencies 
are in a terrible rush to accomplish their 
own particular plans, but General Grant 
has experienced very good co-operation 
in getting them to conform to the general 
plan for the city. He gave the Society a 
preview of a number of projects pending 
and planned for immediately after the 
war, including the prevention of further 
congestion of government buildings by 
the development east of the Capitol of a 
mall similar to the existing mall, the 
development of recreational facilities, and 
the building of a circular boundary park¬ 
way system 43 miles long to eliminate 
traffic congestion and provide park land. 
All of the old fort sites have been ac¬ 
quired for this purpose. 

Major Merton L. Emerson'04, our 
President, announced plans for the annual 
ladies’ night. The usual large attendance 
prevented a few of our members from 
joining us at dinner. — M. Waldo 
Keyes ’28, Executive Secretary, 6514 Bren- 
non Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. William K. 
MacMahon, Review Secretary, Rosslyn 
Gas Company, 3240 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Va. 

CLASS NOTES 


1885 

Once mere Father Time has visited ’85. 
On April 1 in Canton, Mass., he removed 
Winthrop Packard from our midst. Pack¬ 
ard was born in Boston on March 7,1862. 
Practically all his early pursuits were 
along literary lines. In 1899 he joined the 
Cronin exploration expedition to Alaska 
as correspondent for the Boston Transcript, 
the New York Post, and the St. Paul 

(iv) 


Dispatch. Later he became a special writer 
for the Transcript. One can well imagine 
how much he would have liked to visit 
Alaska during recent years. 

Packard served in the United States 
Navy in the Spanish-American War and 
at one time was in the Massachusetts 
State Guard. He established and financed 
the Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary in Sharon; 
he was founder and editor of the Bulletin 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society; 
and he was secretary of that society for 
many years. He established “Everything 
for Wild Birds," a national service in 
bird study and protection, and he was 
author of many books, many of which 
deal with woodland paths and trails in 
Florida and the White Mountains. 

At the last class luncheon, Winthrop, 
genial as ever, recounted his amusing ex¬ 
perience with an old Ford, which “took 
the bit in its teeth,” bumped into this and 
that, and finally, much to his amusement, 
condescended to stop against the house 
and under a piazza. — Arthur K. Hunt, 
Secretary, 145 Longwood Avenue, Brook¬ 
line, Mass. 

1886 

The following reminiscences of student 
days from — can it be the style-o-graphic 
pen of our classmate, James C. Duff? 
— have been forwarded to the Secretary 
by William L. Keplinger’24 of the pub¬ 
licity committee of the Technology Club 
of New York: “The old chemical labora¬ 
tory was on the top floor of the Walker 
Building on Boylston Street, adjacent to 
the old Rogers Building. The supervision 
was by certain instructors who although 
they were at that time regarded by us as 
martinets, later proved to be regular 
fellows. 

“At one time, we embryo chemists 
and mining engineers were suspended for 
an indefinite period by these instructors 
because of our failure to keep the usual 
order they required and certainly de¬ 
sired. In the laboratory from time to time 
there would be an unaccountable explo¬ 
sion of a glass bomb, made from an en¬ 
larged bulb on one end of a small piece of 
glass tubing, partly filled with water 
and sealed at the small end bv fusing the 
glass. When this was placed under the 
asbestos covering of the iron heating 
plate, the loud explosion startled every¬ 
body except the perpetrators. No evi¬ 
dence, of course, remained. The instruc¬ 
tors sat in an adjacent office, the windows 
of which formed part of the fumigating 
hood used for removing obnoxious va¬ 
pors. Through the glass, the instructors 
had an unobstructed view of the whole 
laboratory. Every morning this cloudy 
glass was cleaned, and every morning 
occasions arose which necessitated the 
use of the hood for burning off some vola¬ 
tile chlorides. This, of course, immedi- 
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ately clouded the windows most effectu¬ 
ally, and thereafter there was no view of 
the laboratory. 

"Such incidents as these finally gave 
occasion for our suspension. Having this 
unexpected spare time on our hands, 
we immediately organized two baseball 
teams, the miners and the chemists, to 
play match games on the near-by profes¬ 
sional baseball grounds generously do¬ 
nated for these games. The official black¬ 
boards in the lobby now bore notice of 
the time of the baseball games. These 
games were played for two days, when 
again the official blackboards gave notice 
to report to the instructors in the labora¬ 
tory. After the usual professorial talks, 
we were again reinstated. History re- 
lateth not what the baseball scores were, 
but rumor states that they were in astro¬ 
nomical figures.” — Arthur G. Robbins, 
Secretary, 12 Grove Street, Winchester, 
Mass. 

1887 

At the time of the death of our la¬ 
mented Class President, Giles Taintor, 
on January 27, it was possible to secure 
only a brief account of his career, but 
later the sketch herewith appended was 
formulated. Taintor was born on January 
22,1866, in Keene, N.H., the son of Frank 
L. and Charlotte Wilson Taintor. He re¬ 
ceived his early education in the Keene 
ublic schools. Giles was not only "big 
rother” to his sister, Eleanor, and 
brother, Charles Wilson, but also a help¬ 
ful assistant to his parents. In 1883, he 
entered Technology and very early began 
to make friends with his new associates. 
Giles took an interest in class affairs and 
in college life which tends to create and 
build up class spirit. 

After receiving his S.B. in Electrical 
Engineering, he spent a year with the 
Electric Accumulator Company in New 
York City. He became interested in the 
telephone business in 1888, and became 
manager of the Keene telephone exchange 
and later assistant manager of the Worces¬ 
ter telephone exchange. In 1891, Giles 
was electrical engineer with the New 
England Company, with headquarters at 
125 Milk Street, Boston, and soon was 
superintendent of the right-of-way de¬ 
partment. He later took up the study of 
law, acting as counsel with the company 
until 1907, when he opened an office at 
53 State Street, where he established 
himself as an attorney, counselor at law', 
and trustee. In 1931 he moved his office 
to his home at 120 Brattle Street and later 
to 51 Highland Street, Cambridge. His 
later activities were in the real-estate 
field and consisted principally in the con¬ 
struction of medium-sized, two-family 
apartment houses. 

All through his life, Giles regarded the 
welfare of his family as his greatest con¬ 
cern. He said, probably more than once, 
that he had received the greatest satis¬ 
faction, and considered it a highly hon¬ 
orable achievement, in being able to give 
aid and comfort in the support of three 
generations of his family. His ideals were 
in accordance with good old New Eng¬ 
land traditions and customs. He was most 


devoted to his classmates and to the Class, 
serving as its president from 1911 to the 
time of his death. For a number of years, 
he had been the representative of the Class 
on the Alumni Council. 

On October 10, 1894, he married Char¬ 
lotte Morton of Springfield, Mass. He is 
survived by his wife; a son, Charles W. 
Taintor, 2d; a daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth 
T. Shepard; and four grandchildren. 

Theodore C. Thomas, of Bethlehem, 
Pa., has sent your Secretary the following 
sketch of the life and career of his father, 
our esteemed classmate Fred A. Thomas: 
"Dad was visiting a nephew, Philip E. 
Thomas, in Woonsocket at the time of 
his death on May 2, 1942. He was born in 
Woonsocket on May 16, 1864, and was a 
son of Edwin R. and Ann Cook Thomas 
and a descendant of Francis Cook, who 
came to America on the Mayflower in 
1620. 

"After leaving Technology, Dad made 
foundry and machine business his life- 
work. Starting out with the F. A. 
Thomas Machine Company in Woon¬ 
socket in 1888, he moved his plant to 
Pawtucket in 1900, w'here it was known 
as the H. F. Jenks Company, Inc. He 
was active up to a short time before his 
death. As an inventor, he held patents 
on several types of mill machinery and 
drinking fountains for people and horses. 
His main hobby was his work shop, and 
for recreation he turned to goCf and 
bowling, and many trophies testify to his 
skill. He was a member of the Masons, 
the Pawtucket Business Men's Club, and 
the Pawtucket Golf Club. During the 
first World War, he served on a selective 
service board. He married the late Bertha 
Sharpe in 1888. Besides myself, he is sur¬ 
vived by two daughters: Ann E., of Point 
Pleasant, N.J.; and Rachael J., a resident 
of Brussels, Belgium.” 

The Secretary regrets to announce the 
death of the last 'Thomas of the Class. 
William R. Thomas died at his home in 
Pittsfield, Mass., on January 8. — Na¬ 
thaniel T. Very, Secretary, 15 Dearborn 
Street, Salem, Mass. 

1888 

The regular five-year anniversary meet¬ 
ing of the Class, for both graduates and 
three-month infants, comes on June 7. 
Fifty-five years have passed since the 
Class of '88 stepped out of swaddling 
clothes into the hard cold world. In one 
case at least there has been little change 
since then, for over one of the doors of 
the private office of our President, Ned 
Webster, your Assistant Secretary noticed 
the other day the original signboard of 
the Stone and Webster organization, 
formed in 1889, the year after graduation. 
The sign reads: 

MASSACHUSETTS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. 

LABORATORY, 

SECOND FLOOR 

STONE 4 WEBSTER, 1 -OFFICE.- 

-MANAGERS- 1 4 P. O. SQUARE. 


Our meeting, as you doubtless have 
already heard from our Secretary, will 
be held at the world-famed Country Club 
in Brookline. There will be golf, tennis, 
bowling on the green, and wide open 
spaces, as well as a private room in the 
clubhouse for everyone. And Brookline 
is not in the no-license column! The time 
of our reunion is 11 a.m., with lunch at 
12:30 and dinner at 6:30. In the evening 
an especially worth-while session has 
been arranged. 

Ned wanted to have the Class come to 
his home in Chestnut Hill for dinner, but 
rationing would have necessitated a diet 
of crackers and milk, which is not up to 
Ned's usual style. So instead we arranged 
to meet at The Country Club. 

If anyone who ever attended Tech¬ 
nology as a member of the Class of '88 
has not received a notice, telephone the 
Assistant Secretary at Kenmore 2500. In 
any case, consider this a final reminder. 
— Bertrand R. T. Collins, Secretary, 
Chebeague Island, Maine. Sanford E. 
Thompson, Assistant Secretary, The Thomp¬ 
son and Lichtner Company, Inc., 620 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

1890 

Bertram H. Mann, retired consulting 
signal engineer of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway, passed away on January 1. Mrs. 
Mann has sent the following letter which 
Bert had written just a few days before 
in reply to the request of the Secretary for 
some information about his experiences: 
"It was very kind of you to ask me some¬ 
thing about myself. I have been mostly 
'pioneering,' often on the plains of the 
West or on the frontier of the Cumber¬ 
land Mountains of Tennessee. 

After graduation, I went to Pittsburgh 
to the Union Switch and Signal Com¬ 
pany for nine months and then to the 
mountains of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
presumably for two years, but instead 
I stayed seven. Automatic block signals 
were installed on single tracks for the 
first time, and the process had few friends. 
After seven years, I moved. This time I 
worked on the building, operation, and 
maintenance of the interlocking plant in 
the Boston South Station in 1897. Two 
years of 'advanced civilization' with one 
thousand trains a day, mostly forenoon 
and afternoon, and I was on the move 
again, back to pioneering of single-track 
automatic block signaling on the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad. Pioneering among 
'men and manners' was the same on the 
prairie as in the mountains. 'Winning the 
way' took four years. My last move was 
more 'pioneering' on the same single- 
track signaling. It was a long stay — 1903 
and on. Single-track protection became a 
matter of course. Some good jobs were 
made for present-day maintenance men. 
The power of the Keokuk Dam took the 
place of the gravity cell on the rails. 
High-voltage power lines took out the 
'frivolity' of the relay contacts. Signaling 
had arrived. In 1920-1924, it seemed to 
me railroads were 'overtracked' for the 
amount of train movement, and that one 
track properly used would be enough for 
all but the busiest traffic lines. The man- 
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agement approved an installation of 'sig¬ 
nal control of superiority’ in train 
movement on single track in connection 
with the government’s demand for auto¬ 
matic application of the brakes. In 1924 
this work was born and the president of 
the General Railway Signal Company was 
kind enough to say that his first such job 
on the New York Central Railroad 
could not have been without our prec¬ 
edent. . . ." 

The Missouri Pacific Lines Magazine 
says: "Mr. Mann was generally recog¬ 
nized as the father of centralize traffic 
control. He planned and installed the 
world’s first chain of remotely-controlled 
power switches operated in synchronism 
with automatic block signals — giving 
double track capacity to single track — 
and an innovation which almost imme¬ 
diately claimed the attention of railroad 
men throughout the country. Mr. Mann 
gave illustrated lectures on the new sys¬ 
tem before numerous engineering and 
technical groups.’’ 

Bert began his railroad career even be¬ 
fore he came to M.I.T., having worked as 
a baggage master and station agent. 
In his freshman year he won the competi¬ 
tive military drill prize. A frequent at¬ 
tendant at our reunions, he will be much 
missed. He leaves a widow, three sons, 
and a daughter. 

Charles F. Koch, whom Course II men 
remember as a faithful worker and agree¬ 
able fellow student, died on February 17. 
Shortly after graduation, he joined his 
brother in the formation of the Cambridge 
Tile Manufacturing Company of Coving¬ 
ton, Ky., and continued in the operation 
of that plant until 1912, at which time 
they sold their interests. The National 
Sales Corporation was then formed, with 
headquarters in Cincinnati, to supply 
chemicals and nonmetallic minerals to 
the ceramic and metallurgical industries. 
This company continues in business, and 
Koch was vice-president at the time of 
his death, though he had not been in 
good health for several years. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, a son, and a daughter. 
— Georob a. Packard, Secresary, 50 Con¬ 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. Harry M. 
Goodwin, Assistant Secretary, Room 4-242, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1891 

Our friend and classmate, Elisha B. 
Bird, died in Philadelphia on April 9. He 
had not been well for some time and not 
long ago went through some serious 
operations, from which he never fully 
recovered. Several classmates attended 
the funeral, which was held in Boston. 
We shall miss him, not only because 
through the years he was a regular at¬ 
tendant at our parties and helped make 
them more enjoyable, not only because 
of his kindly spirit and friendly ways, 
but also because of his unusual gift as an 
artist, which gave much pleasure to all 
in our Class, whether or not they knew 
him personally. 

In our student days Elisha drew the 
pictures for our banquets and for “Tech¬ 
nique.” On our anniversary reunions he 
illustrated our booklets, prepared letter¬ 


heads and announcements for us, and as 
a final gift to the Class designed the 
beautiful cover for our fiftieth reunion 
book. To this last work for us, he gave 
much time and thought. The lx)ok is a 
fitting tribute to the Class of 1891. Few 
there are to whom class associations and 
friendships meant so much. Many others 
in M.!."!. know of Elisha Bird and his 
work. As a designer of bookplates, he 
stood high in his profession, and his 
reputation was country-wide. 

The following account of Elisha’s busi¬ 
ness and artistic career gives only an 
inadequate picture of his devotion to his 
lifework. As far as we, his classmates, 
are concerned, he had no competitor and 
can have no successor. We quote from the 
Boston Herald of April 10: "Elisha B. 
Bird, nationally known illustrator and 
president of the American Society of 
Bookplate Designers and Collectors, died 
... in Philadelphia. ... He was 75 
years old. 

"Born in Dorchester, he attended 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where he was student editor of ’Tech¬ 
nique,’ undergraduate publication. After 
graduation, he worked as illustrator for 
The Herald, and was one of the first to 
cartoon baseball players in action. Later, 
he was employed in art departments of 
other newspapers, and for more than 15 
years prior to his retirement in 1939, 
served in the art department of the New 
York Times. Collections of his work are 
in the New York Public Library and at 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton Universities, 
M.I.T., and the Library of Congress. He 
leaves his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Bird of 
Philadelphia, and a son. Jack Bird of 
Framingham.” — Henry A. Fiske, Secre¬ 
tary, Grinnell Company, Inc., 260 West 
Exchange Street, Providence, R.I. 

1892 

The resolutions on William R. Kales 
as prepared by the class committee are as 
follows: 

"The sudden death of William R. 
Kales on December 3, 1942, was a great 
shock to the members of the Class of 1892 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. Now that he is gone, there has 
been a rush of words to appraise him, but 
to write about Kales as one who is no 
longer with us is a task difficult to face, 
for it is hard to think of the Class of 1892 
without him. He was our leader for more 
than 50 years. 

"While we were students at the Insti¬ 
tute, several of the Institute’s athletic 
organizations contained a number of rep¬ 
resentatives from our Class, but a brilliant 
halo rested over the name ’Kales.’ The 
records show that he was a member of 
the executive committee of the Football 
Association, a substitute on the varsity 
team in our freshman year, and captain 
of the ’92 freshmen eleven which won the 
contest with the ’91 team and established 
our supremacy. In our sophomore year. 
Kales was an end on the varsity eleven, 
and he held that position through our 
senior year. He became president of the 
M.I.T. Football Association, president of 
the Athletic Club, and manager of the ’92 


baseball team. The following quotation 
from Chaucer was assigned to him: ’Of 
his stature he was even lengthe. And 
wonderily delyver and gret of strengthe.’ 
In our senior year. Kales was elected 
president of the Class, a position he filled 
faithfully until his death. 

"An outline of his life and the good 
use he made of his Technology training, 
which led to a wonderful achievement in 
life, have been depicted in The Tech¬ 
nology Review. We here record only his 
sterling fellowship as a member of the 
Class of 1892 and as its beloved leader. 
We happily recall his generous hospital¬ 
ity in entertaining the Class at two of its 
reunions at his summer residence at 
Harwich Port. The promoting of true 
comradeship and the happiness of others 
typify traits of his character. His sustain¬ 
ing interest in the Class and in the Insti¬ 
tute as a life member of the Corporation 
was exceptionally keen. Loyalty, cour¬ 
age, and friendliness were his portion in 
this life. 

"Now he is gone. Remembering that 
he lived generously and labored faith¬ 
fully, may we enter into his ongoing with 
the sure and certain hope that God, in 
good time, will perfect tne imperfect life 
and labor of all His children. 

“Resolved that in the death of William 
Robert Kales, the President of the Class 
of 1892 of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology from 1891 to 1943, the Class 
has sufferM a great loss; and resolved 
that this tribute to his memory be spread 
on the records of the Class, and that a 
copy of this record be sent to his family, 
to whom the Class extends profound 
sympathy in their greater loss. 

"SignM by the Committee of the Class 
of 1892: J. Scott Parrish, Charles E. 
Fuller, W. Spencer Hutchinson, and 
Charles F. Park.’’ 

Winthrop L. Tidd died at his home in 
Taunton, Mass., on April 10. Tidd was 
always interested in community activi¬ 
ties. He served for several years on the 
school committee in Taunton, and he was 
active in the affairs of the Episcopal 
church. He was vice-president of the 
Merchants Co-operative Bank. He is sur¬ 
vived by two sons, a sister, and three 
grandchildren. — Notice has been re¬ 
ceived of the death of F. Patterson Smith 
on April 2. — Charles F. Park, Secretary, 
Room 5-111, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1893 

The 50th anniversary reunion of the 
Class will be held at "The Country Club 
in Brookline, Mass., on Saturday, June 5. 
In the morning, the Class will assemble 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston, 
whence transportation will be provided 
to and from The Country Club. Because 
of the war, it was deemed best to make 
the event a one-day stag affair in greater 
Boston. The Class seems fated to have 
its major reunions fall in war periods. 
The 25th anniversary in 1918, during 
the first World War, was likewise an 
event of a single day at Marblehead Neck. 
What about the 75th? 

Charles M. Spofford, Vice-president of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
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is one of 16 members of the advisory- 
committee on the investigation of long- 
span suspension bridges. This committee, 
appointed by the public roads adminis-. 
tration of the Federal Works Agency, 
held a series of meetings on the Pacific 
Coast during the week of May 10. Pre¬ 
viously, Professor Spofford had served as 
chairman of the society's committee to 
report on the investigations of the failure 
of the Tacoma suspension bridge. 

Walter I. Swanton, formerly with the 
Bureau of Reclamation and prominent in 
civic affairs in Washington, D. C., is re¬ 
tired and is now living at 232 North 
5tanwood Road, Bexley, Columbus, Ohio. 
His son, Walter F.’33, was graduated 
from Technology in Chemical Engineer-'' 
ing. — William F. Lamb is president of 
Cunningham, Lamb and Prince, Inc., 
wholesale lumber dealers, 16 Dorrance 
Street, Charlestown, Mass. — Warren E. 
Brooks is vice-president, director, and 
engineering consultant of the Wisconsin 
Valley Improvement Company at Wau¬ 
sau, Wis. "This company is engaged in the 
conservation of water and the regulation 
of stream flow through the power plants 
and mills in the valley of the Wisconsin 
River. 

Howard R. Barton is mechanical engi¬ 
neer with Westcott and Mapes, Inc., con¬ 
sulting engineers, 139 Orange Street, New 
Haven, Conn., and is living at 104 Wake¬ 
field Street, Hamden, Conn. Previously 
he had been power engineer of the Long 
Island Lighting Company at Mineola, 
N.Y. His son, Alfred P. '40, was graduated 
from the Institute's Course in Chemical 
Engineering. 

'The following account of Harley W. 
Morrill, who died on April 2, appeared 
in the Springfield, Mas., Union; "Harley 
Winslow Morrill, former president of the 
Springfield Co-operative Bank and chair¬ 
man of the board and a former agent of 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, 
died ... in his home at 60 Dartmouth 
Street. Mr. Morrill was agent of the 
Ludlow concern at the time it erected its 
■plant in Calcutta, India, and went there 
and personally supervised the building 
■of that plant. He took an active part in 
Ludlow town affairs for many years. He 
was widely known in banking circles and 
was a director of the Co-operative Central 
Bank of this state. 

"Mr. Morrill was born in Penacook, 
N.H., March 25,1872, son of George W. 
and Clara Moody Morrill. . . . He at¬ 
tended the elementary schools of Pena¬ 
cook and Concord, N.H., and the high 
school at Concord, N.H. He took a special 
engineering course at Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology. . . . 

"He was employ^ by the Concord, 
N.H., Street Department for a year after 
completing his engineering course and 
then became a surveyor for the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad, working out of Philadel¬ 
phia and Washington for three years. He 
then became assistant yardmaster and 
engineer of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad with headquarters at 
Framingham. He designed and supervised 
the building of several bridges for the 
railroad. . . . In 1901 he was engaged by 


the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates to 
supervise the building of the Red Bridge 
power dam. ... In 1902, Mr. Morrill 
was made superintendent of No. 8 mill of 
the Ludlow Associates, holding this posi¬ 
tion until 1908 when he was appointed 
assistant superintendent of the entire 
plant. ... In 1912 he was promoted to 
assistant agent and in 1914 was named 
agent. . . . This was the highest posi¬ 
tion in the entire concern outside of the 
Boston oflice and Mr. Morrill held it until 
1929, great advances being made under 
his leadership. 

"In May, 1923, he was elected president 
of the Springfield Co-operative Bank. 

. . . After retiring as agent of the Ludlow 
Associates and becoming a vice-president 
of the mill, he devoted a great deal of 
time to his co-operative bank duties. His 
influence in co-operative banking circles 
spread outside the city to state circles 
and he was active for many years in 
the Central Co-operative Bank. ... He 
was interested in modeling and building 
boats and . . . built a number of ship 
models. Travel, the study of geography 
and walking were hobbies of Mr. Morrill. 
He made three complete cruises around 
the world and used to take long hikes 
almost daily. For more than 20 years Mr. 
Morrill was a member of the Springfield 
Rotary Club. He was a member of Pena¬ 
cook Lodge of Masons for many years and 
of the Engineering Society of America. 
He married Lillian Sargent of Penacook, 
N.H. in 1898. She survives as do a daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Mildred M. Cummings of 
Ludlow, and two grandsons, Edward 
Cummings of the United States Army and 
Robert Cummings, a student at M.I.T." 
— Fhedbric H. Fay, Secretary, 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. George B. Glid- 
DEN, Assistant Secretary, 551 Treraont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

1894 

In the notes for the April issue, the 
Secretary wrote regarding the death of 
Ike Hazelton on January 27. After the 
notes had gone to press, someone sent in 
a page from Adventure, from which the 
following is quoted: '"The illustrations in 
this issue for 'Last Boat from Zam¬ 
boanga' are the last we shall see with the 
familiar I.B.H. down in the corner. . . . 
An artist of varied talents and great 
versatility he is known for his advertising 
work, magazine and book illustration 
and portraiture. In the first category he 
will be remembered by many people for 
the 'Clicquot Kid' the laughing Esqui¬ 
mau youngster he created to advertise 
Clicquot Club ginger ale for so many 
years. About a year ago he did a remark¬ 
able series of color ads for Willys-Over- 
land depicting the mechanized war equip¬ 
ment the company is now manufacturing. 
These stirring pictures of jeeps, tanks, 
scout cars and so on were widely repro¬ 
duced. . . . The shock of his passing 
leaves a gap in the pages of Adventure that 
will not be filled easily and we mourn 
him as a friend as well as staff associate." 

George Owen, Professor Emeritus of 
Naval Architecture, who retired in June, 
1941, has recently joined Gibbs and Cox, 
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a leading firm of naval architects, which 
is playing an extremely important part in 
the present-day program of shipbuilding 
by furnishing plans for many types of 
naval vessels and merchant ships. Gibbs 
and Cox is developing a school to 
teach the principles involved in the crea¬ 
tion of a ship to its rapidly increasing 
personnel. Owen will have an important 
part in the development of this school. 
His long experience as a designer and ex¬ 
pert in construction, as well as a teacher, 
makes him especially valuable in this 
work. His work will be largely adminis¬ 
trative, but he will probably also teach. 

After his many years of professional 
work, George is certainly especially well 
fitted for such a field of service, and both 
he and the firm to which he is now 
attached are to be congratulated. In¬ 
cidentally, this is a good illustration of 
the way in which a retired technical 
professor can be especially useful in time 
of war or when a shortage of expert 
scientific talent occurs. A record of the 
consulting services now being carried 
on by retired professors would be ex¬ 
tremely impressive. 

George 'Taber, now retired and living 
in Reading, spends part of his time writ¬ 
ing verses. His verses have grace and 
rhythm, and the themes range from the 
humorous to idealistic. — Arthur Shur- 
cliff and his son, widely recognized as 
-landscape architects and planners, have 
an office at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. — 
Walter V. Brown has returned to 24 
Hamilton Road, Glen Ridge, N.J., from 
Orlando, Fla.—Notice has been received 
of the change of address of Arthur Patrick 
from Cleveland to Box 41, Centerville, 
Mass. The Secretary wonders if this is 
a permanent address. 

Announcement has just been made of 
the award of the Nicolas Appert Medal 
by the Institute of Food Technologists to 
Samuel C. Prescott. The award is to be 
made on June 2 at the society's meeting in 
St. Louis. This medal award was estab¬ 
lished by the Chicago section of the 
society, and is award^ by a jury of nine 
top-ranking food technologists represent¬ 
ing all sections of the country and the 
food industry. The Secretary appreciates 
the great honor that has come to him, and 
hopes he has proved worthy of the dis¬ 
tinction that has been conferred. — Sam¬ 
uel C. Prescott, Secretary, Room 3-233, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1895 

A recent letter from Sid Clapp in Kings¬ 
ton, N.Y., referred to a very interesting 
article on quicksand by Gerry Matthes 
in the February issue of the Military Engi¬ 
neer. Matthes is still engineer with the 
Mississippi River Experiment Station, 
with headquarters at Vicksburg, Miss. — 
Sid is still with the Board of Water 
Supply of the city of New York. He says 
that the scarcity of gasoline has kept Mrs. 
Clapp and him close to home this winter. 
They had planned a trip to Mexico, but 
the war has interfered with their pro¬ 
gram. 

George Abram Nichols, IV, who stud¬ 
ied at the Institute during 1890-1891, and 
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then finished his work with the Class 
from 1892 on, died at his home. 111 
Wellington Road, Garden City, N.Y., on 
February 26. George had worked in New 
Haven, Conn., for a number of years, and 
was afterward located in New York City. 
During the depression years he moved to 
Silver Spring, Md., for a time, and then 
returned to New York, where he con¬ 
tinued in business until he died. — Lu¬ 
ther K. Yoder, Secretary, 69 Pleasant 
Street, Ayer, Mass. 

1896 

In the last letter received from Lloyd 
Wayne in Indianapolis, he reported that 
his period of convalescence in the hospital 
was about ended and he expected to be 
discharged within a few days bearing a 
doctor's report that he was again as good 
as new. — Marsh Leighton in Washing¬ 
ton says that he is a busy man these days, 
but in spite of that he does find a few 
spare minutes occasionally when he picks 
up the '96 class book and gets much com¬ 
fort and satisfaction out of reading it. — 
Gene Laws on the Laws’ farm outside of 
Fitchburgh, Mass., reports that they have 
had a hard winter in that section, but are 
coming through in good shape. He fears 
that it will be impossible for him to do all 
the farming this year that he should do 
because of present conditions. 

Bradley Stoughton has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Lukens Steel 
Company, and he writes from Washington 
that he is very much tied up now, giving 
part of his time to Lehigh and part to the 
War Production Board. He is now on his 
third year in Washington; he has been 
professor of metallurgy at Lehigh Univer¬ 
sity since 1932; and he has at times been 
associated with several prominent steel 
companies. The only '96 man he has run 
across in Washington so far has been 
Marsh Leighton. — It transpires that 
Billy Anderson was in New York City the 
early part of February and could have 
arranged to attend the gathering of the 
'96 bunch there if he had only known 
about it. He was in New York to see his 
son, who had been promoted to lieutenant, 
senior grade, in the Navy and had been 
given command of a patrol boat. 

The Myron Fullers continue on at 
Fulton Cottages, Rural Free Delivery, 
Rockport, Texas, and say that they like 
the cottage overlooking the Gulf so much 
that they plan to remain there all sum¬ 
mer, ana possibly longer. — Irv Merrell 
down in St. Petersburg, Fla., reported fine 
weather during April. He had the pleas¬ 
ure of a call from B. R. T. Collins, the 
genial Secretary of the Class of '88, who 
was spending a month at Pass-A-Grille 
Beach. — Charlie Tucker in North An¬ 
dover has taken on a new job as registrar 
of the Brigadier General Joseph Frye 
chapter of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. The chapter was formed dur¬ 
ing the past year and now has 64 mem¬ 
bers, with more in sight. They have an 
outstanding speaker at their dinner meet¬ 
ings, which they hold once a month. 
On February 26, Lythgoe gave a very 
interesting talk on the food situation. 
Mrs. Lythgoe was also a guest at that 


meeting. The Secretary inferred from 
Charlie’s letter that much of his clerical 
work as registrar was actually being 
passed along to Mrs. Tucker. 

Victor Shaw in California took on 
again this year the job as lookout in the 
Angeles National Forest, starting May 1 
and continuing until about the middle of 
December. After that he may do some 
prospecting in Arizona and may also 
locate somewhere in the hills, possibly 
in the northern part of California, and do 
a little fiction writing again. —-John 
Ashton says that it will be 50 years this 
summer that he will have been in archi¬ 
tectural business in Lawrence, and during 
all these years his office has never been 
closed. The last job, however, was com- 
leted last September, and no other job 
as appeared since. A great many school 
buildings in New England are the product 
of the firm of Ashton and Huntress. — 
One day in March, the Secretary had a 
very enjoyable call from Butler Ames. 
Butler’s brain still continues most active, 
and it was interesting to hear about one 
of Butler’s brain children — a very in¬ 
triguing form of electric oven. 

After a liquidation period of several 
years, the final dividend of 2.16 per cent 
in the liquidation of the Central Trust 
Company has been received, thus making 
a total payment of 52.16 per cent. Assets 
are now 'completely exhausted, and the 
balance can be definitely entered as a 
loss to the class treasury. 

The Secretary is indebted to Paul 
Litchfield for a complimentary copy of 
the recent book entitled House of Goodyear, 
which is most interesting and at times 
almost romantic reading. From the same 
source have also come two issues of the 
new magazine of the Goodyear Aircraft 
Corporation entitled Alert, which in¬ 
augurates a high standard among house 
organs of industrial concerns. 

It is with the greatest regret that the 
Secretaries report the sudden death of 
William R. Fledge on April 19. He had 
been in excellent health, and on April 17 
was in his office attending to his duties 
as president of the Boston Insurance 
Company. He played golf the next day, 
and presumably was still in his usual 
health, but the end came suddenly not 
long after midnight. He will be remem¬ 
bered by practically all of our classmates 
as one of the Hedge twins. He and his 
brother Henry have kept together all 
through their lives, from the time of their 
birth in Plymouth, Mass., through their 
school days and through their business 
careers, Henry being the vice-president of 
the Boston Insurance Company. Services 
were held at noon on Wednesday, April 
21, in the First Church of Plymouth. In 
addition to his widow, the former'Miss 
Alice P. Nowell, he leaves three daugh¬ 
ters, the Misses Alice N., Lucia R., and 
Susan Hedge; his twin brother, Henry; 
and a sister, Lucia R. Hedge of Plymouth. 
Will Hedge was one of our loyal class¬ 
mates who never missed attendance at 
class gatherings and reunions. He also 
occupied a high position in the business 
world. During the period when he served 
as term member on the M.I.T. Corpora¬ 


tion, his financial knowledge made him 
very valuable. — Charles E Locke, Sec¬ 
retary, Room 8-109, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. John A. Rockwell, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 24 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

1897 

Thomas C. Atwood died at Durham, 
N.C., on February 2. We have recently 
received from Proctor L. Dougherty of 
Washington, D.C., the following ac¬ 
count of Atwood’s professional activity 
in the various fields in which he engaged: 
"Atwood was born in Provincetown, 
Mass., in 1874. . . . Among the important 
engineering positions he held were those 
of assistant engineer in the Bureau of 
Filtration, Philadelphia; division engi¬ 
neer in charge of the preparatory field 
work on the extension of the Catskill 
Aqueduct in New York City; and con¬ 
struction manager of the Yale Bowl. In 
1924 he became president of Atwood and 
Nash, Inc., Chapel Hill, and from 1931 to 
the time of his death he was president 
of Atwood and Weeks, Inc., Durham. 

"In 1942, Atwood was elected a life 
member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. He had been a leader in civic 
and religious life for the last 20 years and 
was very active in the First Presbyterian 
Church, having been a member of the 
board of elders for many years. He was 
very active in the local chapter of the 
A.S.C.E., in which he held practically all 
the offices, including that of president. 
He was a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War and’was quite active in the local 
veterans’ post. He is survived by his wife, 
Grace W. Atwood, and two sons, Theo¬ 
dore W. and Robert C. Atwood.” 

H. Raymond Weeks, Atwood’s part¬ 
ner, sent us the following tribute: "Mr. 
Atwood was held in very high esteem by 
his colleagues and all who knew him as 
a representative of the highest type of 
ethical business conduct. It was my privi¬ 
lege to be associated with him ever since 
I finished college, and this association 
had a profound influence on me. He 
belonged to the very best type of old 
New England stock, in which honesty 
and integrity in dealing with his fellow 
men were primary qualities. ...” — 
John A. Collins, Jr., Secretary, 20 Quincy 
Street, Lawrence, Mass. 

1898 

The leading article of the February 26 
Science is a lecture which Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow presented before the Health 
Education Institute meeting in St. Louis. 
The article is entitled "Health Education 
in a Democracy." Dr. Winslow asserts 
that the positive principle of the upbuild¬ 
ing of health should receive emphasis, 
rather than the negative prevention of 
disease. He says that training is a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to education. Education 
is not possible for a dog, but education 
is possible for a man, outside of Germany 
or Japan, where nothing but training is 
permitted. 

We have before us a little book entitled 
Green Fields and Golden Apples, by Colonel 
Harold Wellington Jones, librarian of the 
Army Medical Library, Washington,D.C. 
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It contains 41 short essays, two of which 
are named in the title. We take the fol¬ 
lowing from the announcement of the 
publisher, John D. Lucas Company, Balti¬ 
more, Md.: “This is only one of a series 
of books, articles, and essays written by 
Colonel Jones. His style is individual and 
snappy. The author is human and writes 
about humans in a human fashion. . . . 

"Colonel Jones has been an officer in 
the United States Army for more than 
thirty-seven years. He served in the 
Philippines in the early days of our 
occupation. He was a delegate to the 
Indian Medical Congress a third of a 
century ago and he knew Ross, Leonard 
Rogers, and Castellani in those years. 
He has traveled extensively in the Far 
East and has crossed the Pacific Ocean 
nine times. He visited Japan many times 
and saw Siam and the Dutch possessions. 
He was with the A.E.F. in 1918, com¬ 
manding the huge Hospital Center of 
more than 20,000 men at Beau Desert. He 
has served in the Hawaiian Islands, in 
Mexico, and at sea. He was chief of our 
military medical delegation to Roumania 
in 1937 and was a member of the Geneva 
Commission of Army and Navy Experts. 
Colonel Jones was also Secretary General 
of the 10th International Congress of 
Military Medicine held in Washington in 
1939. As President of the Medical Library 
Association and Editor of its Bulletin, his 
work is outstanding.” 

We have received a copy of a long syn¬ 
dicated article by Roger Babson. Part of 
it reads as follows: “Having raised and 
given several millions of dollars to educa¬ 
tional institutions — including the Bab¬ 
son Institute and Webber College — I 
must say a word relative to the Army's 
latest college ideas. Doubtless the long- 
established plan of letting money be such 
a factor in deciding who goes to college is 
wrong. Because a boy’s parents can afford 
to send him to college is no reason why 
he should go; or because the parents have 
not the money is no reason why he should 
not go. The Army is right in ruling out 
the evidence of whether or not parents 
have the necessary money. 

' 'On the other hand, as the late Presi¬ 
dent Lowell of Harvard College believed, 
the selection of boys according to their 
I.Q.’s is simply crazy. In fact, even the 
marks which boys get in high school are 
largely due to their good memories rather 
than to their good judgments. Yet, we 
all know that it’s judgment and courage 
which count in the end — the ability to 
say 'yes' and 'no' at the right times when 
so-called opportunities develop. . . .“ 

Charley 'Wing sent us the following 
clipping from the Boston Herald about 
the death of Charles Pease on March 31: 
“Charles H. Pease, owner of the Monad- 
nock Blanket Mills, a concern founded in 
1869 and operated for many years by his 
father, died suddenly ... in Orlando, 
Fla. . . . Mr. Pease was born in Marl¬ 
boro, N.H., Sept. 18, 1875, attended 
Marlboro schools and was graduated 
from Keene High School in 1894. Follow¬ 
ing his graduation from the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology, he returned 
to this town to learn the mill business. 


“. . . For many years he was director 
of the Cheshire County Y.M.C.A. He was 

rominent in the Federated Church and 

ad been a member of the school bo’ard. 
He is survived by his widow, the former 
Mabel Clark Proctor of Somerville, 
Mass.” 

We have also received a clipping from 
the Boston Herald about the death of 
Benjamin F. W. Russell on February 11 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. The notice read, 
in part: “Born in Boston, the son of 
Benjamin F. and Phebe Gardner Russell 
of Nantucket, he was graduated in 1898 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. He first practiced his profession 
in the office of Guy Lowell, and in 1913 
became a partner in the firm of Little and 
Russell. The office was closed a year ago 
and he had been visiting relatives in 
California. 

“He was a member of Delta Kappa 
Epsilon, the Union Club of Boston, the 
Brookline Country Club, the American 
Institute of Architects and the Nantucket 
Yacht Club. He was a director of the 
Peterborough, N.H., hospital, and main¬ 
tained summer homes there and on Nan¬ 
tucket. He leaves his widow, Mrs. Sarah 
Knapp Russell, formerly of Chicago, and 
three daughters. . . 

We also report the death on January 25 
of Harry A. Curtis, at 381 Park Avenue, 
New York City. — Arthur A. Blan¬ 
chard, Secretary, Room 6-421, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1900 

Charlie Smith sent in a letter which 
Clinton Thurber wrote him, concerning 
an examination they took with Frederick 
Cooke and several other '00 men in 1903. 
Thurber wrote, in part: “How ironical 
was the result of that exam! The Navy set 
itself the job of getting the best men pos¬ 
sible, and with great skill and cunning 
devised rules, regulations, and tests to 
that end. We three passed in one, two, 
three order — all Technology men and, 
what was more remarkable, all '00 men! 
And so close was the race among the 
three '00 men that during the exam those 
cunning examiners became suspicious — 
could those three men have some secret 
code? Could there be any chance that our 
competitors, who were lagging behind, 
might later raise the issue of collusion? 
The examiners discovered that if the seat¬ 
ing of the candidates were rearranged al¬ 
phabetically, it would widely separate 
the three '00 men, who had up to that 
time been sitting side by side. 

“Then came the irony. On some tech¬ 
nical ruling, they threw you down on the 
physical. Well, they guessed wrong, for 
of the two they accepted, Freddie is gone; 
I am on the shelf, restricted by my poor 
health; and you are still kicking up like 
acolt." 

From Jim Batcheller, our never-failing 
source of supply in Point Lookout, Sun¬ 
set Hill, Corvallis, Ore., comes a most 
welcome letter, as follows: “I have but 
recently returned from a short visit to 
Seattle. I went there to see Bob Leach, 
while he was making a short visit with 
his wife at the home of one of their four 


daughters. He is well and busy, as some 
of his company’s output is used in the 
Navy as well as in many war industries. 
In May, the famous old Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia, Pa., gave a banquet (I 
guess a dinner is all the Office of Price 
Administration will allow) in Bob's 
honor, at which time he was presented 
with the Institute's Wetherill Medal 
because of his achievements in metal¬ 
lurgical development. 

“I am still not in good health, but 
though my improvement is slow, I am 
encouraged to believe it will continue. 
I have to lead a life of idle resting, which 
becomes irksome, especially at this time. 
Since I can exert myself only very little, 
I spend a good deal of time writing to my 
four sons and their families. Two of the 
boys are commissioned officers in the 
Navy, one is a captain in the Army Field 
Artillery, and one is a foreman in a Cur- 
tiss-Wright factory. I’ll be glad when ‘the 
duration' is over, and I certainly hope 
that will be before our scheduled class 
reunion in 1945. Unless something very 
important arises, I doubt if I move far 
from here during active hostilities." 

The sympathy of the Class is extended 
to John V. Beckman, Jr., whose wife, 
Susaii Warren, passed away on March 31 
at West Newton. — C. Burton Dotting, 
Secretary, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

1903 

An unsuccessful attempt was made 
through George Garcelon, who is man¬ 
ager of the industrial control engineering 
department of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts¬ 
burgh, and through William Leathers, 
who is retired and living in Sarasota, 
Fla., to find out about the career of James 
M. Gammons, whodied in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on November 2. We should be glad 
to get further word about him. 

We have just received the news of the 
death of Sheldon K. Baker, XI, on July 12 
in La Jolla, Calif. He and his family were 
vacationing there from their home in 
Phoenix, Ariz. We received the following 
news item from the Phoenix Gac^ette of 
July 14: “A graduate of the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology, Mr. Baker 
came to Phoenix in 1905 as an irrigation 
development engineer for the Salt River 
Valley project and soon became estab¬ 
lished as outstanding in his profession. He 
was with the U. S. Reclamation Service 
from 1906 to 1914, and in addition to the 
Salt River project, he worked on design 
and construction of distribution works on 
the Shoshone and Lower Yellowstone 
projects. Since 1914 he has engaged in 
private practice of general engineering, 
including irrigation, underground water 
development, land subdivision and town- 
site development and electric power dis¬ 
tribution. . . . From 1935 to 1939 he 
was consultant for the National Re¬ 
sources Committee, assigned to the Ari¬ 
zona State Planning Board.” — Surviving 
Baker are his wife and two daughters. 

The Class will remember S. K. as the 
third and smallest of the Bakers. H. S., 
who was the long distance runner, is the 
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only survivor. He is now living in 
Pennington, N.J. A. P. Baker diM in 
1904. 

We were pleased that Samuel Porter's 
son was interested in looking up his 
father's classmates in Boston a short time 
ago. The son is in the Canadian Navy and 
was visiting during a short furlough. He 
says his father is partly retired from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, where 
he was in charge of its department of 
natural resources. He would like to visit 
Boston during the class reunion in June 
but is afraid it will be impossible because 
of difficulties and restrictions on travel. 
It's a long way from Calgary, Alberta, to 
Boston. — Frederic A. Eusris, Secretary, 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. James 
A. Cushman, Assistant Secretary, 441 
Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 

1905 

John Eadie, VI, of Edinburgh, Scot¬ 
land, writes: "I came to Edinburgh be¬ 
cause the schools here are first-class, and 
my boy had to be educated. That is over 
now, and I am glad to say he has done 
well. He took the special entry examina¬ 
tion for the Royal Marines and Navy. 
His eyesight was not up to Navy stand¬ 
ards, but he was accepted by the Royal 
Marines. This is a competitive examina¬ 
tion for 20 permanent commissions each 
year. He is now a second lieutenant. 

■ ‘Two years ago a friend asked me to help 
in an engineer's office. I was glad to do so 
because I did not care to be' idle in these 
times, and I was glad to earn some money, 
for taxation has increased to 50 per cent 
of income. Edinburgh is very fortunate. 
We have few air raids as we are farther 
from enemy airfields than most cities. 
The nearest enemy bases are 400 miles 
away — too far to send fighters. No one 
here runs a motorcar for pleasure, as pet¬ 
rol is strictly for business purposes, and 
we are all discouraged from traveling. All 
these restrictions make life a cycle of 
work and sleep, with few pleasures.” In 
appreciation of this fine letter, your 
Secretary wrote John a brief account of 
all his Course VI mates. 

Roy H. Allen, III, who was formerly 
chief engineer of William Sayles and Son 
in Albany and is now in Morenci, Ktiz., 
as supervising engineer of the Defense 
Plant Corporation, writes that he is 
dividing his time between three sizable 
mining and metallurgical plants in south¬ 
western United States and one in South 
America. — Recently the front page of 
a newspaper in Fort Worth, Texas, car¬ 
ried a photograph of officials present at 
the dedication of the new plant of the 
American Cyanamid Company. The big¬ 
gest smile in the picture belonged to Bill 
Spalding, transferred from New York to 
be general manager. Bill said: "We hope, 
to provide the energy to propel the cele¬ 
brated bombers which will blast Hitler 
and Hirohito off the face of the earth.” 
He writes: "I have changed my address 
and am now proud to live deep in the 
heart of Texas. 'Box 7, Fort Worth’ will 
reach me, but I haven’t found a permanent 
residence yet, as the construction of homes 
hasn’t kept up to industrial growth.” 


At the last ceremonial of the Aleppo 
Temple of the Mystic Shrine in Boston, 
I sat with Wesley Gilman, II, who sur¬ 
prised me with the information that he 
was made a Noble of the Mystic Shrine 
just a few days after graduation. I will 
inform any classmate attending these 
ceremonials just where to find Gillie, for 
he has occupied the same seat for 38 
years. Ralph Hadley, I, was also in at¬ 
tendance. — Fred W. Goldthwait, Secre¬ 
tary, 274 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sidney T. Strickland, Assistant Secretary, 
137 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

1906 

On April 8, your Secretary had the 
pleasure of attending a meeting of the 
Boston section of the American ^ciety of 
Mechanical Engineers. The speaker was 
our classmate, Harold V. Coes, who is 
now national president of the society. 
Harold’s subject was “The Impact of 
Accelerated Scientific Research.” Presi¬ 
dent Coes’s paper emphasized the progress 
which has been made along technical Tines 
as a result of the war research. Among a 
few items mentioned were the increased 
production of lighter metals such as 
aluminum and magnesium, the develop¬ 
ment of new alloys with high tensile 
strengths, the progress with plastics, and 
the synthetic rubber program. The effect 
of these upon our postwar mode of living 
will result in great changes in transporta¬ 
tion, both on land and in the air, in hous¬ 
ing, and in many other items. The ap¬ 
plication of these new developments will 
present problems for the engineering 
profession. The meeting was well at¬ 
tended, and the long discussion after the 
meeting demonstrated the interest aroused 
by Harold’s excellent paper. 

The Stamford, Conn., Advocateoi¥ehtn- 
ary 24 published an account of a meeting 
of the Stamford Inter-Faith Committee. 
One of the speakers of the meeting was 
Rev. Michael J. Ahern, S.J., who was 
referred to in the Advocate as a “noted 
Catholic leader and distinguished the- 
ologist and chemist. ’ ’ He told of the work 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and declared that its influence is 
becoming widespread. He remarked that 
great progress has been made in science 
during his time, and “Yet, this progress 
and command of man over nature has not 
been controlled because of men without 
conscience or intellect.” 

Classmates will be grieved to learn of 
the death of one of our most enthusiastic 
'06 men, Robert J. Lyons, XIII, who 
passed away very suddenly on January 13. 
Bob had been with the Coleman Disposal 
Company at 245 State Street, Boston, for 
over 10 years. Previous to that, he had 
been with the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, Manchester, N.H. Bob never 
married, but made his home with his 
sisters at 48 Reservoir Street, Cambridge. 
Classmates will recall him as a congenial, 
sociable member, who enjoyed life and 
spread his good cheer to those with whom 
he came in contact. He was very faithful 
in his attendance at class functions, and 
his presence on such occasions contributed 
to the enjoyment of others. His passing is 


a severe loss to the Class. — James W. 
Kidder, Secretary, Room 801, 50 Oliver 
Street, Boston, Mass. Edward B. Rowe, 
Assistant Secretary, 11 Cushing Road, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

1907 

Octavus L. Peabody, familiarly and 
affectionately known to us all as “Peabo,” 
who has been our class representative on 
the Alumni Council for about three years, 
has asked us to accept his resignation. 
Because of poor health, he is no longer 
able to attend the meetings. With full 
appreciation of his services and of his 
continuing keen interest in the Institute 
and in class affairs, we have acceded to his 
request. We have prevailed upon Lawrie 
Allen to become our representative in 
Peabo's place. At the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation on April 26, Lawrie was elected. 

During April we heard from Franklin 
O. Adams, one of our class architects, 
who has consistently stuck to his profes¬ 
sion and who for the last 10 or 12 years 
has been in business alone and in his own 
name. His office is at 305 Morgan Street, 
Tampa, Fla., and his residence at 610 
North A Street in the same city. He has 
served in advisory capacities for various 
Federal construction boards in Florida, 
has been chairman of the Florida State 
Board of Architecture, has been chairman 
of the Tampa Art Museum board of man¬ 
agement, and is at present chairman of 
the board for the juvenile detention home 
of Hillsborough County, Fla., chairman 
of the public works section of the County 
Defense Council, and chairman of the 
City of Tampa Zoning Commission. He is 
also a member of the jury of fellows which 
awards fellowships in the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects. Franklin has a son 
27 years old, who unfortunately is an 
invalid; also a daughter, 24, who was 
graduated from the law school of Vander¬ 
bilt University in 1942 and is now prac¬ 
ticing law in Tampa. 

Wheaton Griffin of Utica, N.Y., 
thoughtfully sent me a clipping from the 
New York Herald Tribune telling of the 
marriage of his only daughter, Elida, 
to Captain Owen Silas Ogden, Medical 
Corps, United States Army, on March 23. 
The ceremony was performed in the Cen¬ 
tral Presbyterian Church in New York 
City. Mrs. Ogden was graduated from 
Utica Country Day School and from Vassar 
College, and is on the editorial staff of 
Fortune in New York. A cut of the two 
fine-looking young people appeared in the 
clipping. — Bryant Nichols, Secretary, 
23 Leland Road, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Harold S. Wonson, Assistant Secretary, 
Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Com¬ 
pany, Whitman, Mass. 

1909 

Don’t be modest or bashful about send¬ 
ing news items to your Secretaries, for all 
of us are more than interested in what you 
and everyone else in the Class are doing. 
If you have a hobby, if you or any member 
of your family has done anything of in¬ 
terest, or if you have join^ the armed 
forces, just write to Paul or Chet. 
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The Review Secretary apologizes for an 
error which appears in the April notes. 
“Bob” Hutchinson should, of course, 
have been “Ned” Hutchinson. Also Henry 
Spencer’s name was inadvertently omitted 
from the list of those who attended the 
Alumni Banquet. 

The Class is well represented in the 
administration of the New England Wa¬ 
ter Works Association. Horace L. Clark, 
I, is senior vice-president and acting presi¬ 
dent. In the natural course of events 
Horace will be president next year. Art 
Shaw, also I, is one of the directors. 
Horace is superintendent and general man¬ 
ager of the Sanford Water District, San¬ 
ford, Maine. According to the class 
records he has been in Sanford since 1932. 
Many of us remember Horace as one of 
the tackles on the old '09 football team. — 
Probably most of you have had the pleas¬ 
ure of voting on the recent ballot for Art 
to be our class representative on the 
Alumni Council. 

Brad Dewey has been elected to mem¬ 
bership as a fellow in the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the head¬ 
quarters of which are 28 Newbury Street, 
Boston. Membership in the academy 
signifies that one has attained distinction 
in his field of effort. All parts of the world 
are represented in the membership. — 
Paul M. Wiswall, Secretary, 90 Hillside 
Avenue, Glen Ridge, N.J. Chester L. 
Dawes, Review Secretary, Pierce Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Assistant Secretaries: Maurice R. Scharff, 
235 Second Street, Southeast, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.; George E. Wallis, 1606 
Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

1911 

Thirty-two years ago (ouch, that’s a 
long time!) members of the Class of ’ll 
marched into old Huntington Hall at the 
Institute on Boylston Street, led by our 
first marshal, Ted Parker, I. He received 
his S.B. degree in Civil Engineering, and 
now — effective July 1 — he is coming 
back to his alma mater to head that De¬ 
partment. A story about Ted’s appoint¬ 
ment and career appeared in “The Insti¬ 
tute Gazette” in the May Review. Our 
pride in his accomplishments knows no 
bounds, and we know he will be a tower 
of strength to the Institute. It’ll be great 
to have you back in New England, Ted. 

Speaking of accomplishments, tie this 
one! A pretty blue-rimmed announcement 
came from Colonel and Mrs. Carl G. 
Richmond, 5417 Mohican Road, Friend¬ 
ship, D.C.; ’’Charles Stewart Richmond, 
April 6, 1943; weight, 8 pounds; Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D.C.” Double congratulations, Carl — 
to you and Helen on the new baby, and to 
you on the promotion to a full colonelcy! 

It looks as if our Lieutenant General 
George Kenney, I, made a successful mis¬ 
sion to Washington for General Mac- 
Arthur and at last Stimson is going to send 
more planes into the South Pacific area, 
where Kenney is head of the United 
Nations air armada. While in Washington, 
he was awarded another Distinguished 
Service Cross and a Purple Heart. Spik¬ 
ing for publication for the first time since 


his return from his mission to the capital, 
George said in mid-April: ’’I’ll be pleased 
when we have the Jap planes outnumbered 
five to one — there’s no indication now 
that the Jap wants to pick up his bags and 
o back home. In daily combat we are 
oing pretty well, but the Jap has too 
many airplanes around to suit me. I don’t 
like to be outnumbered.” 

As of April, the Class of ’ll had 16 men 
in the Army, two in the Navy, and one in 
the Coast Guard. For a complete list, see 
“M.I.T. Men at War” in The Review 
each month. We have a fine showing, and 
our hats are off to you, classmates in the 
armed services! 

In his baccalaureate address to the 
graduating class at Northeastern Univer¬ 
sity’s ”speeded-up” commencement in 
April, our Carl S. Ell, I, President of the 
university, warned his seniors that ”a 
nation can perish from within as well 
as from without” and urged that ”we 
must not lose our perspective in the midst 
of the titanic struggle of global war, 
which has tended to block the stream of 
culture and learning. . . .” 

Commenting editorially, the Boston 
Traveler said, in part: ’’President Carl S. 
Ell of Northeastern University gave a 
much-needed warning in his baccalaureate 
address to those young men who are pass¬ 
ing from the academic routine which is 
youth’s normal heritage to the field of 
supreme service which war imposes on a 
nation’s youth. . . . Thepre-emptory 
call of the present always tends to deafen 
the warning voice of the past and the 
pleading voice of the future. This is poig¬ 
nantly true when the present is the sort 
we labor under today. We must always 
remember that today is an arrow shot at 
the target of tomorrow.” 

Under the able chairmanship of Ban¬ 
croft Hill, I, Baltimore’s postwar plan¬ 
ning committee made its first report in 
late March, embodying a plan to assure 
business and industry funds after the war 
for rehabilitation and maintenance that 
must be deferred during the war. The 
scheme would call for the issuance by the 
Federal Treasury of a special short-term 
"maintenance bond” in which such funds 
would be invested “without tax pen¬ 
alty.” The bonds would be redeemed by 
the government over a period of three or 
four years after the termination of hostili¬ 
ties, probably in installments every six 
months. Other reports are to follow with 
practical plans worked up in detail. Nice 
going. Ban! 

My first letters to classmates in behalf 
of Alumni Fund IV apjsarently beat the 
official letters from headquarters. I’ve 
received some fine letters from prompt 
’ll men, who sent in their pledges di¬ 
rectly. Moral: It pays to be prompt. Phil 
Caldwell, I, from the New York office of 
the Robertson Paper Box Company, Inc., 
said he had dinner recently with Larry 
Odell, XIV, from whom we have heard 
nothing for lo these many years. “Larry 
had a little hard luck,” he writes, ”in 
that his company was driven out of active 
business by the war. He is now with the 
Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corpora¬ 
tion, Girard Trust Company Building, 


Philadelphia, Pa. . . . Two of my three 
sons are now in the armed forces, and I 
hope that my youngest son, now eight, 
will not get into this war or any other. 
My oldest boy, Phil, Jr., is a midshipman, 
while my l^year-old boy, Gardner, is 
going through his ’boot training’ at San 
Diego in the Marine Corps.” 

Minot Dennett, II, sends a grand 
thought from Detroit: “Have raised the 
ante a little this year and hope that a fair 
share of Classmates will be able to do like¬ 
wise. Our class average should certainly 
be a little higher.” Uh, huh, how’s about 
it? 

Bert Fryer, VI, a lumber engineer in 
Seattle, Wash., did himself proud with a 
grand letter, in which he states that he is 
“still working at the drying game and 
very busy as usual — really doing some¬ 
thing now, at least for the industry.” 
His field engineer has been in Australia 
for two years, and is now at Port Moresby. 
Bert writes: "Wish I could be over with 
him, but they tell me I’m too old for 
service — cried both the Army and Navy, 
so guess I’ll have to go along with this 
work. My son is now general foreman for 
the American Can Company here in 
Seattle, and both my daughter and her 
husband are working at the local Boeing 
plant.” 

Isaac Hausman, I, President of the 
Hausman Steel Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
says he enjoys the ’ll notes immensely. 
He proudly adds: “All three of my sons 
are in the service — one in the Navy and 
two in the Army.” That’s grand work! 
— From Montreal, Paul Kellogg, IX, 
reports that Stevenson and Kellogg, man¬ 
agement engineers, “are busier than we 
ever dreamt of being, and some of our 
particular jobs are fascinating but scarcely 
subjects for public discussion.” After 
wishing me success in my return to engi¬ 
neering, Paul concludes with: “Good old 
Kenney is certainly going places these 
days!’’—-Roy MaePherson, II, a lieu¬ 
tenant commander in the Coast Guard, 
writes that he has “just been transferred 
back to Boston — for how long no one 
knows, but at least I shall be with the 
family once in a while.” 

A fine letter from Bill Warner, I, re¬ 
veals from its heading that Bill and T. R. 
MeSpadden are now operating Double 
Diamond Ranch in Nowata, Okla. He 
also enclosed a snapshot of some of his 
herd. ’’Like everyone else,” he writes, 
”my time is fully taken up every day. 
When not busy with the draft board, 
discussing with parents or employers 
about boys to be kept out of the Army, 
I am out on our ranch, where we have 
some good registered animals. We are 
trying to do a lot of work with a mini¬ 
mum of labor and equipment. It is inter¬ 
esting and healthy work, however, and, 
best of all, it keeps me outdoors. Both of 
my sons are doing well in the Army. One 
has a commission in the Infantry and is 
stationed in Texas, while the other is in 
Maryland in a school for adjutant gen¬ 
erals.” 

From the Alumni Office comes word of 
the recent death of two classmates with 
whom we have been out of touch for a 
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long time; Roland B. Wells, II, who died 
in West Somerville, Mass., on March 11, 
and Stanley M. Burroughs, II, who died 
in Belmont, Mass., on March 25. 

Today’s thought: Buy bonds and sup¬ 
port the Alumni Fund — both gener¬ 
ously!— Orville B. Denison, Secretary, 
82 Elm Street, Worcester, Mass. John A. 
Herlihy, Assistant Secretary, 588 River¬ 
side Avenue, Medford, Mass. 

1913 

Those of you who read in the May Re¬ 
view the Alumni Fund page entitled 
"1913 Sets the Pace” must have been 
thrilled. It was a tribute, in particular, to 
Dave Nason and Larry Hart, and maybe 
a dozen others. The 1943-1944 Fund 
opened in April. Let's not let down. 
Don't keep the load on 14 men. 

We have received many new changes of 
address, including that of Paul C. Warner, 
IV, a lieutenant commander at the Naval 
Air Station, Gimp May, N.J. — Frede¬ 
rick D. Murdock, Secretary, Murdock 
Webbing Company, Box 784, Pawtucket, 
R.I. 

1914 

It is with great regret that your Secre¬ 
tary reports the death of Otto Fick in 
Chicago on August 2. Fick, although 
somewhat older than most of the Class, 
was ever ready to give a helping hand or 
a friendly word to his mates. He was one 
of the few '14 men to be employed since 
graduation by the same company — the 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation. 

Another brigadier general in '14! John 
Wood, famous for his singing colored en¬ 
gineers, has been promotM to the rank of 
brigadier general and is at Fort Hua- 
chuca, Ariz. With Alden Waitt, the Class 
now has two brigadiers, and to balance 
for the Navy, Tom Richey carries the 
rear admiral honors. 

General Waitt has had a large number 
of speaking assignments throughout the 
country, and in connection with these 
speeches has called attention to the fact 
that there are indications that Germany 
may launch what is intended to be over¬ 
whelming poison gas as a surprise attack 
in an attempt to secure a quick decision. 
He has also stated that the United States 
does not intend to use gas unless the en¬ 
emy does, but we are well prepared for 
this type of warfare, and if it should be 
started by the Germans, they will never 
forget the retaliatory effects. 

It has come to your Secretary’s atten¬ 
tion that three more '14 men have joined 
the services. Max Braff is a lieutenant 
commander stationed at Boston. Herbert 
Hall of Pittsburgh is a major and is sta¬ 
tioned at Lafayette, Ind. Lyman Baird 
has been commissioned a captain of an 
antiaircraft battery of the Coast Artillery 
Corps and is on duty in California. Baird, 
whose home is in St. Paul, had the dis¬ 
tinction of being the only member of the 
Class in the undertaking business. He is 
proprietor of the Dampier-Baird Mor¬ 
tuary in St. Paul, and has been active in 
trade association work. 

Thorn Dickinson, who has been on the 
West Coast for several years with Stone 


and Webster, is resident engineer for them 
on a big styrene plant to be operated in 
connection with the synthetic rubber 
program. When completed, the plant 
will be operated by the Dow Chemical 
Company and the product will be asso¬ 
ciated with butadiene being manufactured 
at a near-by Shell plant, and finally com¬ 
bined into synthetic rubber by Goodyear. 

Duncan Shaw, who is president of the 
Reading Hardware Corporation in Read¬ 
ing, Pa., writes that they have com¬ 
pletely shut down their line of builders’ 
hardware and are now engaged entirely in 
making armor-piercing shells and light 
armor itself. — H. B. Richmond, Secre¬ 
tary, General Radio Company, 30 State 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. Charles P. 
Fiske, Assistant Secretary, 1775 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 


1915 

By the third week in April, 34 men had 
contributed $988 to the 1943-1944 Alumni 
Fund. As only contributors to the Fund 
get The Review, out of 144 of last year’s 
contributors there are still 110 of you 
chaps reading these notes now who have 
not contributed this year. How about it? 
Send in your check (for as much as you 
can afford) at once and help hit 100 per 
cent of our quota. 

A textile trade journal recently carried 
an article describing how George Urqu- 
hart. President of the Manville Jenckes 
Corporation, has finally brought to a 
successful close the ten-year receivership 
of the old Manville Jenckes Company. 
This is a tribute to George’s splendid 
work and, shortly after this article ap¬ 
peared, I had the pleasure of a nice visit 
with him at his office. His son, George, 
Jr., '42 is a first lieutenant in the Air 
Forces at Wright Field. 

Loring Hall, Vice-president and Direc¬ 
tor of United-Carr Fastener Corporation, 
Cambridge, has been spending a good 
deal of time recently at the company’s 
office in Boston. He is at present on a trip 
to the West Coast. He took with him a 
list of our classmates in California, with 
the hope that he can see some of you fel¬ 
lows out there. 

1 wonder what Herb Anderson, Presi¬ 
dent and General Manager of the Fidelity 
Machine Company, Philadelphia, does 
with his spare time. He recently was 
elected vice-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of northeast Philadelphia and 
was made district chairman of the second 
war loan drive in his community. This 
news was spotted in one of the trade 
magazines by Larry Landers in Boston. I 
imagine Larry’s eyesight has been sharp- 
enecT by shooting at close prices in the 
chemical business. 

Enclosing a generous check, good Bill 
Campbell writes as follows from the of¬ 
fice of Brown Company, Berlin, N.H.; “I 
was in Washington in the Office of the 
Rubber Director before coming here. 1 
just missed George Rooney, who 1 under¬ 
stand has joined Frank Creedon’18 in the 
construction division. . . . Now that 
I’m in Berlin rather than in Cincinnati, 
I hope to get to Boston more often to see 
some of the crowd.” 


Any of you who are in Washington 
shouldn’t let the old corsair. Pirate 
Rooney, get lonesome. Jac Sindler re¬ 
cently had lunch with George, and 
shortly after that Frank Scully saw him, 
and then George loosened up and w'rote 
me as follows; “Thanks for that newsy 
letter of yours and the Alumni Banquet 
menu inscribed with the names of 'old 
faithfuls.’ I could identify every signa¬ 
ture, but I remember when you and I 
have seen some of those same signatures 
look like greetings from Hirohito. Lloyd 
Chellman and I are doing all right for the 
Class here. Every so often when I get 
that lean hungry look, I get an invitation 
to dinner from Lloyd’s lovely wife with 
the big blue eyes, and I accept with more 
alacrity than you used to accept my 
mother’s invitations to meals. We always 
close these occasions by drinking a toast 
to that great gang of ours, and we pray 
for the day when those carefree reunions 
will be back again. I shall have to change 
my allegiance from the Boston Red Sox 
to the Washington Senators this year. 
Baseball looks a little dubious, and the 
clubs may have to get some of the old 
guys hack to fill the line-ups. Don’t 
count on me as a pitcher, as you should 
forget about that debacle at our Cotuit 
reunion in 1925. [Do you remember 
George pitching for our team against 
those high school boys? We had to call 
the game when the youngsters hit all of 
George’s best pitches into the woods.] 
1 wasn’t feeling too good that day. It 
must have been the sea food served at the 
Pine Tree Inn.” That really is a fine letter 
from the old Pirate. Can’t you just see 
him bending with Lloyd Chellman some 
night over the doings of that rough and 
raucous Course I crowd? 

With telepathic influence, on the same 
day that George’s letter arrived came the 
following from his old Course I rousta¬ 
bout, Little Andy, known in under¬ 
graduate days as Mr. Anderson No. 1, to 
distinguish him from Herb Anderson, 
known as Mr. Anderson No. 2 by old 
Blackie in our freshman German class. 
Andy wrote; "Alice sent along the latest 
bulletin from you today so I’ll get it off 
my mind in a hurry. I am glad Alice 
stayed to meet you, Azel. We enjoyed 
our dinner with you and hope to see you 
when you pass through Providence again. 
... By the way, 1 received my first pay 
check here yesterday after a wait of five 
weeks. The waiting was pretty tough, 
but the checks will come through regu¬ 
larly from now on. Since we went over 
the gang at dinner, I have no more gossip. 
Think that I’ll drop a line to the Pirate 
while I’m in the writing mood. See you 
soon and in 1945 for sure!” — I did look 
Andy up again and had a nice dinner and 
evening with him and his wife. He is the 
same old boy and never changes. He had 
written me earlier in the year of his trans¬ 
fer to the Walsh-Kaiser Company, and of 
how he had tried to get into the Sea- 
Bees, but found out he was too tall, or 
too big, or something, and would now 
have to fight the war on the home front. 
He had seen Howdy King of the Mason 
and Hanger Company at the contractors’ 
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dinner and at the Moles. Howdy is still 
the same and looks well. He had also 
met St. Elmo Tower Piza at the shipyard. 
St. Elmo is with the Dry Dock Engineers 
and was looking over the yard to see 
what had been done with the sketches 
he had made. Andy says: "Plans are all 
right for a guide, but I believe in building 
by the 'there’s the idea, build it' plan." 

Enclosing a generous check such as he 
sent last year, Dave Hughes wrote from 
the West Coast that he thought we did 
very well in the 1942-1943 Alumni Fund 
drive. If everybody comes through this 
year as Dave did, our task will be easy! 

After a long silence, John S. Little 
writes: "My new job is going all right, 
but we are so busy we don't have much 
time to think. The new communication 
devices coming into the picture steadily 
keep us at our wit’s end changing plans 
and equipment. We are hoping to give 
our soldiers the very best means of trans¬ 
mitting information, and I believe we are 
doing it. That keeps us all on our toes and 
certainly keeps dull moments away.” 

Carl Dunn, 9101 South Damen Avenue, 
Chicago, writes: "It is a pleasure to hear 
from you and to learn the results of the 
1915 Alumni Fund subscriptions. I do 
not feel particularly proud of the number 
of contributors to so worthy a cause and 
think we should do better. I am enclosing 
my check for the new drive. . . . More 
than ever, I am up to my neck in produc¬ 
tion problems for many war incfustries. 
As you no doubt know, the Bedaux Com¬ 
pany has always been an exponent of 
high individual productivity as a founda¬ 
tion for high earning power and eco¬ 
nomical factory utilization. . . . From 
some of my contacts, I know that M.I.T. 
is making large contributions to the 
technique of enemy destruction, and when 
the story can be told we shall be proud of 
the activities of our Institute." 

A letter from Gardner C. Wilson, 907 
East King Street, Lancaster, Pa., says: 
"I have bee'n with the Armstrong Cork 
Company at Lancaster, Pa., for nine 
years as project engineer in their plastics 
molding division. It is a fascinating field, 
and one that promises to go places in 
view of all the uses to which some of the 
newer plastics are being put. While our 
company’s engineering work in this field 
has been concerned primarily with 
molded closures, since the start of the war 
the armed services have called on us to 
put plastics to work. It’s a pleasure to feel 
the kick of being of service as a plastics 
engineer. I am also in the U. S. Coast 
Guard Reserve. I have a no-pay volunteer 
job on weekly patrol duty afloat, since 
we have organized a flotilla of which I 
am vice-commander. When I am on duty 
I am only a seaman, first class, but for the 
past year our group has been studying 
navigation, so we can merit officers’ rank¬ 
ing as we take over more responsibilities 
in the Coast Guard. Possibly you have 
noted that I am Secretary of the Tech¬ 
nology Club of Central Pennsylvania. 
This makes me fully appreciate how much 
there is to your job as Class Secretary, 
although our work is slightly different. 
In the past we have had three or four 


gatherings a year, but lately I have found 
it practically hopeless to get the engineers 
of the several counties around here away 
from their duties for a social get-together, 
so we have suspended meetings for the 
duration. . . . While returning from a 
business trip to Maine last January, I 
stopped in Boston to visit my mother. 
While there, I succumbed to a smallpox 
vaccination I had taken a few days before, 
and passed out of the picture for a while 
in the South Station while waiting for 
my train home, so I didn’t get a chance to 
give you a buzz.” 

When I tell you that these last two long 
letters were handwritten, you can see the 
interest that both Carl and Willy Wilson 
had, to take the time to give us those 
splendid accounts of their activities. — 
So now just remember to send that check 
for the Alumni Fund to "help Azel." — 
Azel W. Mack, Secretary, 40 St. Paul 
Street, Brookline, Mass. 

1916 

It has been 15 years since we have heard 
from Mark Aronson, 1. He broke into 
print recently in a Boston newspaper 
when he was pictured with two Navy 
captains in connection with the presenta¬ 
tion of a prize. The newspaper account 
read as follows: "The Planning Officer 
representing the Commandant of the 
Fourth Naval District and the Philadel¬ 
phia Navy Yard presented Mark Aron¬ 
son, Boston Engineer, with a Certificate 
of Award which was accompanied with a 
two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar prize. This 
award was for ‘the Design and Construc¬ 
tion of a Tilting Table for Efficient Armor 
Plate Production.’ Mr. Aronson was 
responsible for the inventive design work 
in connection with this successful ma¬ 
chine. . . . The design of this apparatus 
solved a most difficult and strategic 
problem in the manufacture of massive 
armor plate for battleships. Two of these 
units have been built for the Navy De¬ 
partment.” 

Mark wrote: "For no good reason I’m 
still a bachelor, although my resistance 
to passing into the hands of a receiver is 
definitely not what it used to be” 

Bill Leach, X, formerly manager of the 
Mathieson Alkali Works and more re¬ 
cently with DuPont at Niagara Falls, is 
now production manager of the magne¬ 
sium division of the International Min¬ 
erals and Chemical Corporation, in 
charge of their large plant recently built 
at Austin, Texas. Concerning his new 
abode. Bill writes as follows: "Mrs. 
Leach and I love Texas. It is a grand state 
with unlimited possibilities. Haven’t 
worked so hard since the last war.” — 
James A. Burbank, Secretary, The Travel¬ 
ers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Steven R. Berke, Associate Secretary, 
Coleman Brothers Corporation, 245 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

1917 

Bill Sullivan has been discovered by 
the press, and clippings about him pour 
in from many quarters. Most recently, 
the date lines read “Casablanca” or 
merely "at a North African Port," and it 


would appear that Bill counts a day as 
wasted when he doesn’t raise at least a 
couple of sunken French ships. As usual, 
many of his phrases are inserted verbatim 
in quotes, and in the last story coming 
from Africa the news writer remarked; 
“He is certainly the most popular Ameri¬ 
can citizen of this very large city at the 
present time.” Unfortunately, the ac¬ 
tivities of other branches of the service 
are not so free from censorship restrictions 
as is Sully’s salvage work. Slips from the 
Alumni Office contain numerous address 
changes spotted with "changed from 
colonel to brigadier general, changed 
from major, captain added," and so forth, 
but it is impossible to include a complete 
listing in these notes. We invite attention 
to The Review’s regular section entitled 
"M.I.T. Men at War." 

The co-operative secretaryship scheme 
has worked out marvelously, but without 
an indexed file of previous notes we can¬ 
not be certain that some items have not 
been previously included. For example, 
Paul Gardner is back in the Army as a 
major in the Army Service Forces and 
when last heard from expected to see ex¬ 
citing scenes in the near future. He added 
a tempting invitation to visit him in 
Kansas City after the war or "better still, 
at my ranch in New Mexico." 

Dix Proctor was in Cambridge again 
recently but came unannounced and un¬ 
fortunately missed connections with one 
or two of us who wanted to talk with 
him. He had written Ted Bernard pre¬ 
viously that Nig Sewall seemed to be "in 
the War Production Board division of 
Oneida, Ltd., of Oneida, N.Y.” As hap¬ 
pens so frequently with Nig’s activities 
and discourses, a little explanation or fur¬ 
ther comment seems to be in order. Dix 
also reports meeting Gus Farnsworth at 
a gathering of the New York Railroad 
Club. He expressed some surprise at Gus’s 
current and active interest in railroading. 
It will be recalled that he is a partner of 
Coverdale and Colpitts, the well-known 
Wall Street firm of transportation and 
consulting engineers. 

Congratulations are hereby bestowed 
upon a classmate who has assuredly made 
the most of his background in student 
publications. Lin Noyes was chosen presi¬ 
dent of the American Newspaper Publish¬ 
ers Association in New York in April. 
— Raymond Stevens, Secretary, 30 Memo¬ 
rial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. Philip E. 
Hulburd, Assistant Secretary, Phillips 
Exeter Academy', Exeter, N.H. 

1918 

A few months ago I said that Sumner 
Wiley was now located in Boston as 
regional director of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority for New England. 
Since that time much has been in the 
papers about the wonderful job he is do¬ 
ing all over New England. He came to 
Boston from Washington with a staff of 
45 and now has over 400, counting his 
field organization. His job is to locate 
housing for the defense workers. The 
housing ranges from trailer camps and 
demountable houses to full developments. 
To date, his organization has completed 
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almost 10,000 structures; 500 more are in 
construction; and about 2,000 more are on 
the schedule for this territory. Any chance 
of your getting away for a few days to 
our reunion, Sumner? 

You have all received your reunion 
notice, with the note from Bill Wills re¬ 
garding the Alumni Fund. Here's hoping 
a goodly number can be with us. At the 
writing of these notes, the return cards 
are coming in and the percentage at pres¬ 
ent shows more attending than not. 
Naturally the old stand-bys are sending 
their cards in early, but I can also say that 
word is now coming from persons who 
haven't attended before. Let's all make 
our plans to be at Weekapaug from June 
18 to 20. 

As Bill has told you, our Class is lag¬ 
ging in the amount given to the Alumni 
Fund, and I back him wholeheartedly in 
the hope that in this, the year of our 23th 
reunion, we can really do our part and 
stand up with the best of them. 

At the reunion, we ought to be able to 
have a full report from Maggie on the 
organ fund. More than half the money is 
in, I know, and he is making a personal 
drive this spring to try to complete it. 
Anyone who has not subscribed and 
wishes to do so, send a check to Horace 
Ford, marked for the organ fund of the 
Class of 1918, and he will take care of it. 
This is our anniversary gift to the Insti¬ 
tute, but war and circumstances seem to 
be against us. 

Guess Jack Hanley has heard from 
about all the classmates he wrote to. 
Won't someone else please try ro reach 
some members of the Class who were in 
his Course, and send the news along. I 
feel certain there are many who are doing 
interesting things in the war effort. Let's 
hear from you! — Gretchen A. Palmer, 
Secretary, The Thomas School, The Wilson 
Road, Rowayton, Conn. 

1919 

The 25-year reunion questionnaires, 
snapshots, and bonds gained impetus 
through the second war bond drive during 
the month of April. Many of the Class 
sent in both their bonds at one time. Be 
sure to make out your bonds to the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, A Cor¬ 
poration, Class 1919 Fund, Cambridge, 
Mass. The committee would appreciate 
receiving this reunion material as soon as 
possible. 

In a recent issue of the Pure Oil Com¬ 
pany's monthly publication is a photo¬ 
graph of Adolph F. Spiehler, with a 
write-up announcing that he has just 
been made a member of the refinery con¬ 
trol board of the Pure Oil Company. 
Adolph attended the University of Roch¬ 
ester two years before entering M.I.T., 
where he was graduated with a degree in 
Chemical Engineering. He remained at 
the Institute as an instructor in Chemical 
Engineering for the year following his 
graduation. He then joined the Lewis 
Recover)' Corporation of Boston, con¬ 
sulting engineers, and two years later 
became connected with the Atlantic Re¬ 
fining Company at Philadelphia, doing 
general process chemical engineering and 


development work. Adolph joined the 
Pure Oil Company in 1928 as a develop¬ 
ment engineer, and later served the com- 
any as a chemical engineer in the refining 
epartment. For the past five years he 
has been on the refinery control board. 

Golf, fishing and gardening occupy a 
part of Spiehler’s idle hours. His fishing 
is done in northern Ontario when he can 
manage it. Flower culture has appealed 
to him in recent years, but vegetable 
growing has been more practical of late, 
although he says his yield so far has not 
made an appreciable dent in the grocery 
bill. While in Marcus Hook, Pa., he met 
Myrtle Kennedy of Nova Scotia. They 
were married in 1933 and live in Evans¬ 
ton, where Richard, their eight-year-old 
son, keeps them busy. 

W. Roy Mackay, 58 Broadship Road, 
Dundalk, Md., is assistant superintendent 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company at 
Sparrows Point, Md. He has been married 
since 1920. — George McCarten phoned 
recently and said that he has been trans¬ 
ferred to the American Cyanamid Com¬ 
pany, with offices in New York City at 
Rockefeller Plaza. George is very active 
working on safety measures for many 
war plants. 

I was having breakfast at Stouffer’s 
across from Grand Central Station, re¬ 
cently, having returned from one of my 
frequent trips to Washington, when I 
was very pleasantly surprised to see 
Timothy Shea. Tim is doing considerable 
traveling and has a great deal of concen¬ 
trated constructive war effort on his 
docket. The last time we ran into each 
other, we were traveling from Washing¬ 
ton to Los Angeles on the American Air¬ 
lines on what turned out to be a 24-hour 
trip, as we were both thrown off at Dallas 
in favor of ferry pilots. 

The Baltimore Sun recently carried a 
write-up and photograph of A1 O'Don¬ 
nell as “engineer turned economist.” The 
story read, in part: "Al O’Donnell has 
been an assistant director of Treasury 
research and statistics since 1937 and 
supervises the making of revenue esti¬ 
mates both for the budget bureau of the 
United States and for the use of Treasury 
officials and Congressional committees 
considering revenue tax legislation. He 
regards his estimates as closely guarded 
secrets, and never passes them around 
lightly. 

“Born in Massachusetts in 1897, 
O’Donnell took a Bachelor of Science 
degree from the Massachusetts Institute 
of ’Technology in 1919, engaged briefly in 
engineering, then turned to economics. 
He spent a year at Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, got 
his master’s degree at the University of 
California at B«keley and his doctor of 
philosophy in economics at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago. He taught at Chicago 
and was professor of economics at Iowa 
State College, then returned East to New 
York where he engaged in economic re¬ 
search. ... In 1936 he joined the 
Treasury Department as senior economist 
in the aivision of research and statistics, 
and since 1937 has been assistant di¬ 
rector.” 


Thomas H. Bott, Jr., 6 Columbia Road, 
Beverly, Mass., is assistant treasurer of 
the Beverly Savings Bank. He is also 
president of the Massachusetts Savings 
Banks Officers Club, chairman of the 
Beverly committee on public safety, and 
a director of the Beverly community 
fund. Tom married Ruth M. Johnson in 
1922, and they have three children: Joan, 
16; 'Thomas, 11; and David, 7. —Jacob 
Lichter, 2109 Luray, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is president and general manager of the 
Southern Fireproofing Company. He mar¬ 
ried Jennie Lempert in 1920. Before the 
war, his recreations were handball and 
golf. 

Karl F. Rodgers phoned recently to 
inform us that he is mailing in his ques¬ 
tionnaire, photograph, and bond. Karl’s 
wife is now working with the Airborn 
Laboratories at Mineola, L.L, on special 
war assignments. Karl sees Frederick 
Given and Webb Patterson frequently. — 
Adolph L. Muller also called in reference 
to the purchase of his bond. Adolph is 
with Halsey McCormack and Helmer, 
Inc., an architectural firm, at 286 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Arthur H. Blake writes: "When I 
called on you in December, I had no idea 
I’d be in the Army now. Since receiving 
my appointment as a major in the Air 
Forces on January 21, I have spent six 
weeks in Florida, two in Washington, 
and another traveling around the country. 
If you get lost in the Pentagon Building 
in Washington and need a guide to get 
you out, look me up. I am temporarily 
living with Bill MacMahon ’22 in Arling¬ 
ton, Va.” Art is with the Army Air 
Forces Material Command, Washington, 
and will be glad to have any of the boys 
look him up. 

Edward Scofield, West 450-15th Ave¬ 
nue, Spokane, Wash., raises the point 
about the practicability of our reunion 
because of the difficulties of food, lodging, 
and transportation if the war goes on. He 
asks if we could afford it if the war is 
over. The 25-year reunion committee 
feels that it is a good plan to arrange in 
advance for our reunion, and if in the 
spring of 1944 it looks as though a post¬ 
ponement is advisable, it could be con¬ 
sidered at that time. 

Dean K. Webster is treasurer of the New 
England By-Products Corporation of 
Boston, Mass. He lives at Sunset Rock 
Road, Andover. Dean writes as follows: 
”I have been a little slow in answering 
your communication regarding the class 
25th reunion. I ordered the bond, and it 
just came through today. The only out¬ 
standing thing connected with my career 
the last few years is the opening of our 
large feed-manufacturing plant at Rich- 
ford, Vt., two years ago. This is one of 
the best plants in this industry in New 
England, and it is already running at full 
capacity on a one-shift basis. We are 
contemplating a second-shift operation 
before very long.” — With the feed sit¬ 
uation gradually getting worse, we are 
glad to hear that E)ean is contributing to 
the war effort with his large project. 

Cutter P. Davis, 19 East Avenue, 
Springville, N.Y., is president of the 
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Winfield H. Smith Company, manufac¬ 
turers of gears and speed reducers. Cutter 
married Carolyn Kittinger in 1931. His 
hobbies are tennis, fishing, squash, and 
bridge. 

Hy Selya, 178 Purchase Street, Boston, 
wrote to say that he will send in his bond. 

— Raymond G. Lafean, 1021 East End 
Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa., sent his in¬ 
formation sheet and promises the photo¬ 
graph and bonds at a later date. He 
writes: "From past experience, I know 
something of the work involved in this 
undertaking. You and your committee 
are to be congratulated for agreeing to do 
it. Occasionally, I meet with the M.I.T. 
Club of Western Pennsylvania here in 
Pittsburgh. I know of no ’19 men here at 
the present time, but if there is some way I 
can help with compilation of statistics, I 
shall be glad to do so." — Raymond 
married Edna Ledger in 1926 and has a 
daughter, Joan, born in 1927, and a son, 
Edward, born in 1929. He is an insurance 
underwriter and is president of the Ameri¬ 
can Publishing Company. His hobbies 
are organizing, systematizing, wood¬ 
working, and baseball. The committee 
appreciates Raymond’s offer to assist in 
the work for the reunion and will cer¬ 
tainly call on him in due time. 

Lloyd R. Sorenson is cost engineer for 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company and is vice-president and 
general manager of the James River Ship 
Company, a subsidiary of the former com¬ 
pany. Sorenson suggests that the 25-year 
reunion be held in eastern Massachusetts 
and that it be a mixed affair. — Carl 
Louis Svenson, 45 Sheridan Drive, East 
Milton, Mass., is listed in "Who’s Who 
in Engineering,” “Who’s Who in Sci¬ 
ence,” and "Who’s Who in Massachu¬ 
setts.” He is Associate Professor in 
Mechanical Engineering at M.I.T. Carl is 
author of Problems in Engineering Ther¬ 
modynamics and Heat Engineering (with C. 
W. Berry and H. C. Moote), and does re¬ 
search on thermodynamics and refrigera¬ 
tion. 

Ray H. Bartlett has moved from Pitts¬ 
burgh and is with MacDonald Brothers, 
Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Harold F. Marshall is now a major, 
with address of Rural Route No. 1, 
Byron Road, Osborn, Ohio. Francis D. 
Porcher has moved from New York City 
to 517 Lenoir Road, Morganton, N.C. 
Victor N. Samoyloff is with the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, Apar- 
tado No. 22, Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico. 

— Eugenb R. Smoley, Secretary, The 
Lummus Company, 420 Lexington Ave¬ 
nue, New York, N.Y. George W. Mc- 
Creery, Assistant Secretary, 131 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

1920 

Buzz Burroughs is a lieutenant in the 
Navy, quartered at Newport, R.L, at 24 
Old ]^ach Road. Jim Downey has left 
New York, for the present at least, and is 
in Indianapolis at the Indianapolis Ath¬ 
letic Club. Igor Zavarine, who was an 
ordnance engineer in the Navy Depart¬ 
ment, Bureau of Aeronautics, in Wash¬ 
ington, has become associated with the 



Brush Laboratories Company, 3714 Ches¬ 
ter Avenue, Cleveland. — Bob Bradley is 
treasurer of the Precision Products Com¬ 
pany, Waltham, Mass. His company is up 
to its neck in war work and has opened a 
second plant to take care of the increased 
volume. 

K. B. White’s unique and remarkable 
one-room house remodeled from an old 
commercial garage on the Jersey Pali¬ 
sades overlooking New York was the 
subject for a pictorial article in the maga¬ 
zine Pencil Points recently. K.B. and R&s. 
White did the planning and designing 
themselves. Judging from the pictures, 
the house would be worth while for any 
of us to inspect firsthand. It looks as 
original and distinctive as K.B. himself. 

Your Secretary had a very pleasant visit 
with Leo Kahn at the Hotel Plaza in 
New York, where the incomparable Hil- 
degarde was playing. Leo is Hildegarde’s 
crack accompanist and arranger, which is 
quite some job, as anybody who has seen 
the act will realize. As you can imagine, 
Leo plays the piano even more brilliantly 
than he did in the old days. Those of us 
around Boston may get a glimpse of him 
soon when they come to the Hotel Cop- 
ley-Plaza. — Harold Buobee, Secretary, 

1 Dartmouth Street, Winchester, Mass. 

1921 

The current Alumni Fund started last 
April, and your contribution is due, un¬ 
less you have been an early bird like the 
1,130 contributors who averaged $19.75 
each in the first 12 days of the Fund. 
Your subscription to The Review ends 
with the next issue. The first five dollars 
of your annual gift will renew your Re¬ 
view subscription and defray Alumni 
Association administrative expenses. The 
minimum of $10 which we are all asked 
to contribute over that amount goes to 
the Institute. Send your check to Cam¬ 
bridge now to save mailing costs and the 
few hairs on your Class Agent’s head. 

Daniel Noce, I, who was promoted- 
from lieutenant colonel to brigadier gen¬ 
eral last November, is the first of the Class 
to receive a decoration in the present con¬ 
flict. He has been awarded the Distin¬ 
guished Service Medal "for exceptionally 
meritorious service in planning and or¬ 
ganizing the Engineer Amphibian Com¬ 
mand." General Noce is a native of Den¬ 
ver, a graduate of West Point in 1917, 
who served in the last war. As a district 
engineer, he built sea walls in the Philip- 
ines, levees and harbors in Detroit, and 
ad charge of the Passamaquoddy proj¬ 
ect. In 1940, he took over one of the War 
Department’s biggest peacetime tasks. 
Then a major, he assumed charge of the 
United States District Engineers’ office in 
Memphis and evolved new techniques for 
keeping “OF Man River" within bounds. 
No doubt it was this combination of en¬ 
gineering ability and experience in bat¬ 
tling bodies of water which led to his 
interest in developing amphibious en¬ 
gineering warfare and training infantry¬ 
men and engineers in the tactics of whirl¬ 
wind invasion. On November 7, 1942, 
when our forces invaded North Africa, it 
was the then Colonel Noce’s men who 


stormed the shores in amphibian craft 
and established beach heads. For his suc¬ 
cessful work in founding this new Army 
command, which has taken over shij>- 
to-shore offensives formerly left to the 
Na-vy and Marines, he was made a briga¬ 
dier general and decorated not long there¬ 
after. General Noce’s wife and two chil¬ 
dren now make their home in Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Manuel S. Vallarta, XIV and VIII, 
Professor of Physics at Technology and 
internationally known for his studies of 
cosmic radiation, is the recipient of spe¬ 
cial honors. Val has been granted a leave 
of absence by the Institute to serve in his 
new capacity as chairman of the Mexican 
Council for the Promotion and Coordina¬ 
tion of Scientific Research, to which he 
was appointed by President Camacho. 
Val received his doctorate in physics in 
1924 and has since been made a fellow of 
the American Physical Society and the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
He has been cited by the Mexican press 
as an outstanding scientist. 

Howard L. Vickery, XIII-A, rear ad¬ 
miral and Vice-chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, presented the commission’s 
"M" pennant to United States Steel’s 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com¬ 
pany on the occasion of the launching of 
the General John Pope, the first troopship 
of its kind. A week later, Gordon G. Hol¬ 
brook'10, general superintendent of Fed¬ 
eral, played host to the New Jersey 
Alumni at a double destroyer launching. 
Among those present were George Chut- 
ter, VI-A, Max Burckett, VI, and your 
Assistant Secretary. The M.I.T. Club of 
Northern New Jersey has announced that 
David O. Woodbury, VI-A, writer, his¬ 
torian, scenarist, lecturer, and columnist, 
will be one of the principal speakers at 
the spring party. 

Richard W. Smith, XII, formerly min¬ 
eral technologist with the southern ex¬ 
perimental station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Tuscaloosa, Ala., has 
been appointed district engineer for the 
bureau’s fifth district, eastern region, in 
charge of field work in Alabama and Mis¬ 
sissippi. According to a note from Charlie 
Locke'96, Alumni Secretary, Dick will 
continue to make his headquarters at 
Tuscaloosa with Professor Jim Cudworth, 
XII, who is director of the School of 
Mines of the University of Alabama. Both 
of these men owe us letters. 

Raymond A. Snow, II, writes from our 
own Tarheel State to inquire what has 
been done about Line Barker’s appeal for 
the purchase of class rings, as noted in the 
January Review. Since Ray and Line are 
the only ones who have shown any in¬ 
terest in obtaining rings, the matter has 
been postponed until more requests are 
received. Again we ask that those of you 
who would like rings write in at once. 

A. Abba Orlinger, X and X-A, has 
brought his history up to date in a letter 
addressed to Saint. Ab started out as a 
chemical engineer in the sales department 
of Grasselli Chemical Company and then 
became an assistant sales division head. 
He went to law school, obtained an LL.B. 
degree and then entered a law office. On 
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passing the New York State bar examina¬ 
tions in 1930 and being admitted to prac¬ 
tice, he combined law and chemical en¬ 
gineering in association with several 
patent law firms in New York. Since 
1937, Ab has been in Philadelphia as 
resident patent counsel for Sharp and 
Dohme. He is married and has two daugh¬ 
ters, 18 and seven years old. Ab lives at 
6655 McCallum Street, Philadelphia. 

Williston Wirt, XV, tops the military 
section this month as the first of the Class 
to enter the service as a chaplain. Will 
was minister of the First Congregational 
Church of Eugene, Ore. He has been as¬ 
signed to duty in Arizona. Two new 
brigadier generals have been added to the 
list: James E. Bay lies, VII, and Daniel 
Noce, I. For other additions and promo¬ 
tions, see the “M.I.T. Men At War" page. 
Our statistics now show that over 13 per 
cent of the Class is in service: 88 in the 
Army and 29 in the Navy. There are nine 
generals, or over one-sixth of the total 
among all Alumni. Colonels are most 
numerous, one-third of the group holding 
this rank. In the Navy, we have one ad¬ 
miral of the 15 listed for all Alumni, 4 
captains, 10 commanders, and 12 lieu¬ 
tenant commanders. Your Assistant Sec¬ 
retary will welcome news of men in 
service in order to keep our files and the 
Institute records correct. 

We need your news to keep this column 
going, and your Fund contribution to con¬ 
tinue your Review subscription and to 
support Technology. Write that check 
today. — Raymond A. St. Laurent, 
Secretary, Rogers Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Manchester, Conn. Carole A. 
Clarke, Assistant Secretary, Federal Tele¬ 
phone and Radio Corporation, 1000 Pas¬ 
saic Avenue, East Newark, N.J. 

1922 

Alan C. Johnston is a major in the 
Ordnance Department. He is somewhere 
in the Pacific. He wrote on March 20 to 
extend his best regards to all members of 
the Class. Unfortunately, he has not seen 
an issue of The Review for some time so 
is not completely up to date. Before going 
abroad, Alan was in the office of Chief of 
Ordnance in Washington and then at the 
Elwood loading plant. He is now doing 
technical work and reports that he is 
getting along pretty well. —The Secre¬ 
tary extends the best wishes of the Class 
to Alan as well as to the many others in 
the armed services. 

John O. Bower, manager of the Texas 
Petroleum Company, Bogota, Colombia, 
has been in the States on a business trip 
and has recently returned to South 
America.—Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, has 
announced the creation of the post of 
comptroller. The first incumbent is Henry 
McAlpin Schley. Schley has been on the 
staff of the university for about a year, 
having previously been construction 
manager of Rockefeller Center, Inc. 

On a hurried trip to California in 
March, the Secretary had an opportunity 
to visit Wes Hammond, who is with 
Worthington Pump and Machine Cor¬ 
poration in Los Angeles; F. Marion 


Banks, Vice-president of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Gas Company; and Bryant Essick, 
Vice-president of the Essick Machinery 
Company in Los Angeles. Bryant had 
written us a year ago that he expected to 
come east for the reunion, but could not 
because of the conversion of his plant to 
war activities. Normally Essick manu¬ 
factures pumps, contractors’ equipment, 
and steam rollers which are in use all over 
the country. He admits that there have 
been and continue to be many headaches, 
but he is staying on top of the job and 
turning out substantial quantities of war 
material. He asks particularly to be re¬ 
membered to the Class. 

It is our sad duty to report the death of 
two of our classmates, former Class 
President Henry J. Horn, Jr., and Alden 
M. Hammond. Heinie Horn passed away 
on April 9. For the past two years he held 
important posts in the War Production 
Board in Washington. The Secretary 
enjoyed a brief visit with him in Wash¬ 
ington early this year and found him in 
his usual energetic frame of mind and ap¬ 
parently in excellent health. He again ex¬ 
pressed his deep regret that the war pro¬ 
gram had prevented his attendance at 
reunion. He was particularly happy over 
the telegram which was sent to him from 
Pine Orchard. Heinie's sudden passing is 
a severe blow to the Class and to his many 
friends. 

Alden Hammond lived in Cranston, 
R.L, and was co-owner of the advertising 
firm, Hammond-Goff Company in Provi¬ 
dence. He had been in ill health for two 
years. The son of a minister, he was very 
active in church affairs, being a member of 
various boards of religious education. In 
addition, he was a director of the Boston 
Wesleyan Association, a former president 
of the Providence Methodist Social Union, 
and a member of the American Legion 
and the Providence Engineering Society. 
He is survived by his mother, his wife, 
three brothers, a daughter, and a son. — 
Clayton D. Grover, Secretary, White- 
head Metal Products Company, Inc., 303 
West Tenth Street, New York, N.Y. 
Whitworth Ferguson, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Ferguson Electric Construction 
Company, 204 Oak Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

1923 

Ray Bond is still in England, and every¬ 
thing is quiet with the Assistant Secre¬ 
tary and the Acting Secretary. Many 
changes of address still come through. 
Most of them are connected with class¬ 
mates in the armed services. It is rather 
interesting to note the number of our 
members who hold high ranks in both 
the Army and the Navy. 

Edward R. Schwarz, a professor at the 
Institute, is president of the Massachu¬ 
setts Safety Council. He has obtained 
considerable publicity by his declaration 
that "Forty battleships, several hundred 
destroyers, over 10,000 Flying Fortresses 
or nearly 200,000 light tanks might have 
been built with man power lost last year 
through off-the-job accidents." There is 
no doubt that much is yet to be accom¬ 
plished in the prevention of accidents, 
including those which involve both the 
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lives of workmen and the destruction of 
property. 

By the time you read these notes, Ray 
Bond will probably have returned from 
England. He was slated to address the 
National Fire Protection Association at 
its annual meeting in Chicago on May 10. 
— Howard F. Russell, Acting, Secretary, 
71 Catlin Avenue, Rumford, R.L Hora¬ 
tio L. Bond, Secretary, 457 Washington 
Street, Braintree, Mass. John M. Keck, 
Assistant Secretary, 207 Bloomfield Avenue, 
Bloomfield, N.J. 

1925 

You who pick up this issue of The Re¬ 
view and turn to the class notes with the 
vague hope of finding some ’25 news are 
in for a pleasant surprise. The items fol¬ 
low in approximately chronological 
order. 

The December issue of the Journal of the 
Patent Office Society carried the following: 
"Louis F. Kreek was appointed to the 
Board of Interference Examiners, effective 
May 24, 1942. Mr. Kreek was born in 
Oregon, Missouri, Oct. 31, 1900. He 
. . . transferred to the M.I.T. for the 3d 
and 4th years. He received his LL.B. 
degree from George Washington Univer¬ 
sity and is a member of the bar of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia and 
was admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the U.S. on May 27, 
1935- Mr. Kreek entered the Patent Office 
October 6, 1924. . . .’’ 

From the news bureau of the General 
Electric Company in October, came this 
information: "Karl Raymond Van Tassel 
has been appointed manager of sales of the 
newly formed integral-horsepower motor 
section of the General Electric Com¬ 
pany’s motor division. . . . Mr. Van 
Tassel, a native of Geneva, N.Y., was 
graduated from M.I.T. in 1925 and joined 
the General Electric Company as a stu¬ 
dent engineer the same year. In 1926 he 
was transferred to the transformer en¬ 
gineering department, Pittsfield, Mass. 
... In 1932 he was transferred to the 
fractional-hp motor engineering depart¬ 
ment, Fort Wayne, Ind., and later be¬ 
came a commercial engineer in this de¬ 
partment, and also a staff assistant to the 
manager of the Fort Wayne works. 
Since 1940, Mr. Van Tassel has been 
manager of sales of Lynn Motors at G.E.’s 
Lynn works.” 

Alumni Secretary Charles E Locke’96 
sends us news of Edith Chartkoff Meyer, 
III. Mrs. Meyer has had the opportunity 
of following her chosen profession of 
metallurgy in many parts of the world, 
including Spain, the Altai Mountains on 
the Mongolian border, Quebec, and the 
United States. After studying metallurgy 
at Technology, she later became the first 
woman to receive a degree from the Case 
School of Applied Science when that 
school granted her an M.S. in metallurgy. 
Now Mrs. Meyer is with the Brush 
Beryllium Company in Cleveland as de¬ 
velopment engineer in charge of the work 
on beryllium oxide as a ceramic and re¬ 
fractory. 
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An item from the December, 1942, issue 
of Ordnance Observations, the official pub¬ 
lication of the St. Louis Ordnance Dis¬ 
trict of the Army, read; "New Chief of 
the Industrial Division, Lt. Col. George 
E. Mason, has been writing and placing 
contracts throughout the St. Louis Ord¬ 
nance District for the past 2 years. With 
this appointment he finds that, now re¬ 
sponsible for the execution of these con¬ 
tracts, he must reap what he has sown. 
Col. Mason is a native of Massachusetts 
and received his degree in Mechanical 
Engineering at M.I.T. Following grad¬ 
uation he spent two years in the employ 
of the Multibestos Co. in New England. 

. . . Later he was affiliated as field en¬ 
gineer with W K M Co. in Houston, 
manufacturers of oil field equipment. 

"Col. Mason was commissioned as a 
second lieutenant in the Reserve Corps of 
the Ordnance Department in June of 1925. 
He requested active duty in the St. Louis 
Ordnance District in September of 1940 
and was assigned as a captain October 8, 
1940. Under Col. (then Major) R. J. 
Hogan he was appointed Chief of facili¬ 
ties Section and was promoted to the rank 
of major January 9, 1941. Later, he be¬ 
came Chief of the Procurement Service 
and was promoted to Lt. Colonel April 28, 
1942. He became a Special Assistant to 
the District Chief several months ago and 
served in this capacity until his present 
assignment. ... He likes to laugh at 
his being snared into matrimony the first 
time he crossed the Mason-Dixon line. 
His wife, the former Miss Drucilla Butler 
of Tulsa, recently presented him with a 
daughter, Marilyn Lois, born Aug. 15, 
1942.” 

From the "Cambridge Rambler" col¬ 
umn of the Boston American, we learned 
that: "Lt. Comdr. Arthur F. Morash was 
promoted to commander on Christmas 
Day. . . . Comdr. Morash, who saw 
service in the Navy during World War I, 
was recalled to active duty soon after 
Pearl Harbor. . . . For a time he was 
stationed at the Naval Base at York- 
town, Va. . . . Two and a half months 
ago he was transferred to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis where he now is." 
His marriage to Rena Burgess Luck was 
recently reported in these notes. 

Mrs. Nicholas A. Draim, of Vincennes, 
Ind., writes that her husband, Nicholas 
A. Draim, a captain in the Navy, is now 
on duty in the southwest Pacific. Nick 
was a member of XIII-A and received his 
S.M. in 1926. Major Carlton R. Mabley, 
Jr., II, is in the office of the Quartermaster 
General and is living at the Wardman 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. Carlton 
was a special representative of the Island 
Creek Coal Sales Company in Hunting- 
ton, W.Va., before entering the Army. 

Frank McGinnis and his wife announce 
the arrival of a son, Frank Paul, on 
February 10. They are living in Alexan¬ 
dria, Va. 

A clipping from the Newark, N.J., 
Star Ledger of February 20 read as follows: 
"George C. Caine has been am)ointed 
superintendent of the Bayonne refinery of 
the Tide Water Associated Oil Co. with 
headquarters in New York City. A grad¬ 



uate of the M.I.T., Caine joined the Tide 
Water refinery staff in 1926 as a member of 
the Research and Development Depart¬ 
ment. Since 1938 he has been assistant 
general superintendent of the Bayonne 
refinery.” — Hollis F. Ware, General 
Secretary, 3 Aquavia Road, Medford, Mass. 
F. Leroy Foster, Assistant Secretary, 
Room 5-105, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1926 

A welcome letter has arrived from 
Elton Staples, a major in the Army. He 
writes: "Here at Fort Monroe we occa¬ 
sionally see some visitor from Cambridge. 
. . . There are a number of Technology 
men of other years here. We need only a 
special visitor or a similar occasion to get 
us all together at a dinner. I watch the 
class notes, with great interest always in 
the items of the men of '26. I recently 
heard from Bob Rogers, who is a captain. 
Before going to Africa, he spent some 
busy weeks in England building airports. 

"I had a very interesting nine months 
as commanding officer of a submarine 
mine battery here, from which I was 
transferred to the coast artillery school, 
department of submarine mining, as sen¬ 
ior instructor. My new work is quite in¬ 
teresting. While our department is small, 
we train officers and enlisted men for all 
harbor defenses, and keep in close contact 
with all new mine developments. . . .” 

A. E. Cameron, who is deputy minister 
of mines for Nova Scotia, is chairman of 
the economic survey committee concerned 
with the correlated development of the 
resources of that province, especially 
during the period of rehabilitation. — 
Wilfred L. Irvine is chief estimator for 
Pacific Aviation, Inc., Venice, Calif. — 
Edmund Capone has been given his ma¬ 
jority. — Morton P, Woodason is now a 
lieutenant commander. — W. B. Millar 
recently proved himself a first-rate satirist 
in a review he wrote for the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, taking apart a recent 
article in Coronet entitled "Yours for the 
Digging” and purporting to explain the 
mysteries of prospecting.—Alfred H. 
Dolben is chairman of the real estate 
brokers’ board here in Boston, and at a 
recent dinner he spoke, along with Gov¬ 
ernor Saltonstall, Professor Walter C. 
Voss'32 of the Institute, and others. 

Madame Shih-Ming Chu, wife of our 
classmate General Chu, recently spoke 
in Boston. General Chu is military at¬ 
tache to the Chinese Embassy in Wash¬ 
ington. — James R. Killian, Jr., Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, Room 3-208, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

1928 

The following notice appeared in a re¬ 
cent issue of the Saturday Evening Post: 
"Alfred Parker Morell, Post author, died 
March seventeenth in Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia, following an operation 
which he had hoped would enable him to 
get into the Army. 

"Mr. Morell, who was thirty-six, and 
a native of New England, for some years 
had contributed to the Post and other 
magazines and was the author of Dia¬ 
mond Jim Brady and Lillian Russell — 


The Era of Plush and other biographical 
works. He was married and lived in Phil¬ 
adelphia." 

While he was at Tech, Parker studied 
architecture and early in his career 
showed his literary leanings by active 
participation on the editorial board of 
The Tech. The late beloved Tubby Rogers 
often spoke of Parker as a very brilliant 
young writer. All the Class mourns the 
early ending of a career which had 
started so auspiciously. 

The following is quoted from the 
Lockheed-Vega Star of April 16: "One of 
the most amazing escapes from death in 
the annals of aviation was written last 
week by Col. Ben Kelsey, veteran Army 
test pilot and the first man to fly a Lock¬ 
heed Lightning in a record-breaking 
cross-country flight four years ago. En¬ 
trusted with the risky task of testing an 
experimental control device. Col. Kelsey 
pointed the nose of his Lightning earth¬ 
ward, 'gunned' it into a screaming 
terminal velocity dive at a speed ap¬ 
proaching that of sound — then tested 
the gadget — It failed! 

' 'Only seconds intervened between him 
and death. Slapping the emergency can¬ 
opy release with one hand and unbuckling 
his safety belt with the other. Col. Kelsey 
forced himself up into the powerful blast 
of the slip stream and was automatically 
thrown clear of the ship. As his 'chute 
opened and he floated down to earth he 
saw the plane crash beneath him near 
Calabasas.” — George I. Chatfield, Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, 6 Alben Street, Winchester, 
Mass. 

1930 

Our best wishes go to Major Charles 
Small, X, who was married in Washing¬ 
ton early in March to Ruth Behrend of 
that city. Likewise, our congratulations 
and best wishes go to the many '30 men 
who have received promotions in the 
armed forces of the country. Your class¬ 
mates will appreciate a word or two con¬ 
cerning events of interest, and your Sec¬ 
retary will be more than glad to pass 
along the information. In this connection 
Course XVI men will be happy to learn 
that Bill Driscoll is located in Quincy, 
Mass., on the staff of the supervisor of 
shipbuilding. Bill is a Navy lieutenant 
whose Course XVI training is being used 
to good advantage. 

Your Secretary's offer in the March 
Review has netted three letters to date. 
Sol Uman, IV^-A, writes from Freeport, 
L. L: "I’ve been reading the news about 
classmates for many years, but this is the 
first time I’ve done any writing myself." 
Sol was married more than ten years ago 
to Jean Kozol and is the father of two 
sons, aged seven and three. He is associ¬ 
ated with Madigan-Hyland, consulting 
engineers in Long Island City. E. L. 
Pavlo, I, is acting chief engineer of the 
same company. A1 Intriligator, XV, is 
also living in Freeport and is purchasing 
agent for a department store in Brooklyn. 
There are two young Intriligators. 

Don DiManni, IV-A, is an Army cap¬ 
tain serving as adjutant and intelligence 
officer at Fort Jackson, S.C. Sol says that 
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Don is still a bachelor. He also reports 
that his last letter from Art Roberts, 
IV-A, was sent from Springfield, Mass., 
where Art is manager of a supply house. 
Art is the father of two children. — 
Many thanks for that newsy letter, Sol, 
and keep up the good work! 

Jack Bennett, II, who is back in Akron 
as assistant treasurer of Goodyear Air¬ 
craft, has bought a home in Hudson, a 
suburb 15 miles north of Akron. He re¬ 
ports having seen Ted Riehl, Jim Holden, 
and Fluque Rowzee, all Course X men 
with Goodyear. Fluque is stationed in 
Toronto doing special development work 
with synthetic rubber. Jimmy has re¬ 
cently returned to work at Akron after a 
serious illness. Ted's son keeps him busy 
during his leisure hours, and the Bennetts 
are trying to survive their first American 
winter in a number of years. Hank Luykx, 
I-A, writes of receiving a commission as 
lieutenant in the Navy’s Bureau of Medi¬ 
cine and Surgery. He spent the past win¬ 
ter at Johns Hopkins on research in medi¬ 
cal statistics, which he can now use to 
good advantage in his new post. Hank 
has two children — a boy five years old 
and a year-old daughter. — More letters 
like those from Sol, Jack, and Hank will 
be welcomed. — Parker H. Starratt, 
General Secretary, 1 Bradley Park Drive, 
Hingham, Mass. 

1932 

Robert Follansbee and Russell Pratt 
have been commissioned lieutenants, 
junior grade, in the Naval Reserve. Le- 
land Burr is a lieutenant with the Bureau 
of Ordnance, Navy Department, in Wash¬ 
ington. George Baker is reported to be a 
lieutenant with a Marine Corps construc¬ 
tion battalion on an island in the South 
Pacific. Tom Sears, a captain in the 
Chemical Warfare Service, is public rela¬ 
tions officer at the Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal, Denver. In addition, he is chief 
of the public safety branch of the arsenal. 

From Professor Charles E Locke'96, 
Alumni Secretary, we learned that Arthur 
Moy was graduated from officers’ candi¬ 
date school in January and received his 
commission as a second lieutenant in the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Norman ^hulze, assistant to the gen¬ 
eral manager of the Boston yards, ship¬ 
building division, Bethlehem Steel Com¬ 
pany, received a $500 award in the prog¬ 
ress award program of James F. Lincoln 
Arc Welding Foundation. — Robert But¬ 
ler has been elected a fellow of the Geo¬ 
logical Society of America. Dr. Butler is 
now on leave of absence from Lehigh 
University, doing work in Brazil for the 
Board of Economic Warfare. — Clar¬ 
ence M. Chase, Jr., General Secretary, 1207 
West 7th Street, Plainfield, N.J. Assistant 
Secretaries: Carroll L. Wilson, 1530 P 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C.; 
William A. Kirkpatrick, Allied Paper 
Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

1934 

A short time ago we received a letter 
from Bob Roulston. Bob was then a cap¬ 
tain in the Air Forces, stationed in New 
■Orleans, and was getting impatient to see 


active service. More recently word has 
come to us that he has been promoted to 
the rank of major and is located some¬ 
where in the Caribbean area. Perhaps his 
thirst for active service will now be satis¬ 
fied. Bob had seen Graves Snyder, a lieu¬ 
tenant colonel, who is using his electrical 
engineering training to good advantage. 

It is with deep regret that we announce 
the death on October 16 of Commander 
Harry Ensor Hubbard from wounds re¬ 
ceived in action. Hubbard was graduated 
in 1925 from the United States Naval 
Academy, where he was an honor man. 
Following his graduation, he attended 
the submarine school in New London, 
Conn., and then reported for duty at 
Cavite, P.I. He returned to the Naval 
Academy in 1931 for postgraduate work 
and then came to Technology for an S.M. 
degree. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Erma D. Hubbard. 

Captain John M. D. Heald of Houston, 
Texas, has reported to the navigation 
school of the Army Air Forces at San 
Marcos, Texas.'He is commandant of avi¬ 
ation cadets. Heald was originally com¬ 
missioned in the Field Artillery Reserve. 
He attended the Command and General 
Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kan¬ 
sas, and has served at Ellington Field, 
Texas, and at the aviation cadet center at 
San Antonio. In civilian life, Heald was a 
chemical engineer for the Humble Oil 
and Refining Company in Houston. — 
Captain Proctor Wetherill is doing a fine 
job for Army Ordnance at Fort Sill, Okla. 

At the present time, your Secretary is 
located in Albany, N.Y., where he is 
converting a toy-manufacturing plant 
into war production. While staying in 
Albany, I have seen Jim Burnham a num¬ 
ber of times. It was news to me, and prob¬ 
ably will be to most of you, that Jim is 
the proud papa of a baby daughter, Edith 
Margaret, who was bom on May 1,1942. 
Jim is still with General Electric in Sche¬ 
nectady, where he is doing special work 
on turbines and compressors. — Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl P. Stratton are to be congratu¬ 
lated on the birth of a baby boy, Bradly 
Campbell, born on March 3. 

Francis Jenkins, an Army captain, is 
engaged to Anne Russell Mather, daugh¬ 
ter of Colonel and Mrs. John Mather. 
Colonel Mather, a member of the Class of 
'01, is in the ordnance division of the 
Watertown Arsenal, and Francis is now 
chief of the procurement division at the 
arsenal. — John G. Callan, Jr., General 
Secretary, 184 Ames Street, Sharon, Mass. 
Robert C. Becker, Assistant Secretary, 
First Special Service Force, Fort William 
Henry Harrison, Helena, Mont. 

1940 

Good old Sedgwick came through with 
another letter from the South Pacific. 
There is a boy after my own heart. Even 
though he’s in the thick of things, he 
manages to get a letter through. Harry 
wrote: “Your consternation at receiving 
this is as nothing compared to mine at 
finding time to use for such a mundane 
pursuit. You might be interested in a hur¬ 
ried review of our present activities. The 
southwest Pacific still remains the locale; 
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the temperature, tropical; the food, ade¬ 
quate; entertainment, zero, with minor 
reservations; and women, nonexistent. 

"Occasionally our friends across the 
way drop by for a visit. For some un¬ 
known reason, they almost invariably 
have only one-way tickets. You should 
have seen and heard them during the last 
big ‘gam.’ It was fun to watch, but more 
or less annoying to hear. They were zoom¬ 
ing and diving through a layer of clouds 
overhead. A sudden prolonged chatter, 
and then a deep-throated roar usually 
marked the beginning of the end. A plume 
of smoke, a dull thud — and the souvenir 
hunters got under way. 

“One plane landed fairly close to my 
tent while I was away. There was little 
left of it but a few scraps, but I managed 
to salvage some metal parts to use on my 
next boat, the nebulous plans for which 
are already forming. I am hoping now for 
more Zieros to complete my rigging re¬ 
quirements. Professor Owen would be 
glad to think that I’m still trying to get 
my boat finished even over here. [Please 
someone show him this article for Harry’s 
sake.] 

‘ 'Our area is in one of the many coconut 
groves. We've cleaned it up till it looks 
like Memorial Drive, with the exception 
of the mounds denoting fox holes and slit 
trenches. Some of the boys have been 
making stump juice —• with disastrous 
mental effects. Swimming is excellent 
once one overcomes any reservations con¬ 
cerning such friendly cohorts of Neptune 
as sharks and crocodiles. 

“A couple of the men hunt crocodile 
in true Technology fashion. A chunk of 
fresh beef is the bait — filled with an ap¬ 
petizing mixture of unsullied TNT, blast¬ 
ing caps, and lead wire. The beast swal¬ 
lows the beef, someone gives the blasting 
machine a whirl, and poof! poor little 
crocodile. Sounds good, but so far our 
prey has been too wary. 

“The Review arrives more or less regu¬ 
larly. Your recent brevity aroused me 
to this unwarranted pitch of activity. 
Art McCabe is in Santa Monica, an Air 
Forces lieutenant.” 

Bob Stocker was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the Ordnance Department on 
September 5 and married Mary L. Taylor 
on September 7 in Barre, Mass. On Febru¬ 
ary 1, Bob was made a first lieutenant. 
He is now a battalion adjutant at Fort 
Lewis, Wash. — Frederick G. Stroke and 
Edythe Charlotte Pfander were wed on 
March 6 in Germantown, Pa. — David 
Johnstone, a Navy lieutenant, and Kath¬ 
erine Tod were married on the same date. 

I have just received a letter from Tom 
Creamer, who tells of recent visits from 
Bill White, now a lieutenant, junior grade, 
at the naval air station in Bermuda; from 
Alvan Guttag; and from Bob Hess. Just 
before seeing Tom, Bob had written him 
a letter, in which he sent the following 
message: “Haven’t seen many of our 
classmates lately. At Norfolk recently I 
met Phil Morgan. He’s a lieutenant in the 
Navy Yard there. A few days later, I 
bumped into Bob Harper at the officer’s 
club. He’s a lieutenant at the Navy Yard 
in Washington, D.C. 
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“I am now a full-fledged lieutenant. 
Maybe I'll be an admiral by next year. 
Pity the Navy then! All I can tell you about 
my work is that we are doing our share in 
the 'Battle of the Atlantic.’ We have none 
of the 'blood-and-thunder' action of the 
Pacific areas, but our work is just as neces¬ 
sary and often as unpleasant.” 

After leaving Boston, A1 Guttag wrote 
the following letter to Tom: “When I left 
Boston and got back to New York, I found 
I was transferred from IV-F to I-A. Then 
upon my return to Richmond, I was 
placed in II-B until August 9. After that, 

I don’t know where I’ll be. Right now I’m 
examining applications on natural and 
synthetic rubbers and synthetic resins. 

"While in New York in February, I 
saw the Millrose games, with Technology 
winning its relay race. After the games, I 
met Oscar and some of the old crowd. Dan 
Crosby was at the games, but I missed 
him as he had to go back to New Jersey. 
Les Corsa was there. He is in the Army 
Medical Corps, and I understand is now 
studying at Harvard Medical School. 
Georgie Clark was also there, and he 
looked great. He is in the Air Corps and 
at the time was stationed on Long Island. 
(He is either a first lieutenant or a cap¬ 
tain.) Ed Lemanski also showed up. He is 
working in Bridgeport, Conn. 

■’On the way back to Richmond, I 
stopped off for a day in Washington and 
literally bumped into Bernie Greenberg. 
He is a civilian in the Navy Department 
and is doing fine. Arnie Arch writes that 
Milt Green is now working for the Gen¬ 
eral Tire and Rubber Company in Akron. 
He expected to be transferred to Houston, 
Texas, in May. In New York, I saw Sam 
Omansky and his wife, Doris. Sam has 
joined the clan which has started to lose 
part of its natural head covering. Other¬ 
wise he and his wife are looking great 
and like a very happy young pair. (They 
have been married about six months.) 
Sam is now head chemist for John de 
Kuyper and Son, Inc., and is doing all 
sorts of work, as their problems are quite 
varied.” 

Edith Kingsbury wrote: ‘’Mrs. Samuel 
Scott gave birth to a daughter, Nancy 
Scott, on February 6. I received a letter 
recently from Jean and Martin Rosse an¬ 
nouncing the arrival of Suzanne Caroline 
Rosse on March 18. Jean goes on to say: 
‘After a magnificent trip to Mexico, we 
landed in Wilmington, N.C., where we 
lived for a year. Mart worked in the 
plant engineers office of the North Caro¬ 
lina Shipbuilding Company as designer, 
engineer, and supervisor of buildings built 
in the shipyard. Very recently we moved 
to Washington, D.C., where he is con¬ 
nected with Cargoes, Inc., under Lend- 
Lease.‘” 

Recent announcements in the paper 
show the engagement of Bill Sweet to 
Joan Lehman, Bob Castles to Nancy 
Neuroth, and Captain Thomas Parker 
Bowman to Sheila Goodall Fraser. — 
H. Garrett Wright, General Secretary, 
1124 Greenwich Street, SiMi Francisco, 
Calif. Thomas F. Creamer, Assistant 
Secretary, Room 3“208, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 


1941 

A long news-filled letter from Ensign 
Ivor Collins, somewhere in the Pacific, 
tells of his activities since last reported 
in this column. He wrote: “The only '41 
man in the vicinity is Dick Levy of 
XIII-C. He’s been made a full lieutenant 
and is really busy. I see him about once a 
month. The following '41 data I’ve 
gleaned from letters: Congratulations are 
in order for Bob Montana. On November 
29 he married Pat Jones of Jackson, Miss. 
When he wrote, he was an ensign in the 
Bureau of Aeronautics in Washington. 
He said Steve James and Bob Sandt were 
there too. -The last letter from Carl 
Aronsen came from Los Angeles, where 
he’s studying meteorology. He expected 
to be commissioned in June. Bill Fox was 
still with Bethlehem Steel in their ship¬ 
yard when he last wrote. He reported that 
George Brown and Tony Fiorentini were 
there too. Has anyone heard anything 
from Dick Joyce? If so, let him speak up.” 
Thanks, Ivor. 

Digging into the news clippings, we 
note the engagement of Ensign Pret Glad¬ 
ding and Margaret Waterman of Provi¬ 
dence, R.I. Taking the same step was 
Ensign Jim Gordon, with Jane Hollins of 
Shippan Point, Conn. A particularly odd 
announcement was that of the engage¬ 
ment of Ensign Varney of the Naval Re¬ 
serve and Lieutenant, junior grade, Mc¬ 
Clure. However it may be, the man in 
the picture is Harlan McClure of George 
Washington University and the Institute, 
and the young lady is Virginia Varney 
of Washington, D.C. Margaret Snow of 
Saugus is engaged to Captain Arthur 
Gardiner Walsh of the Army Air Forces. 

The promotion of Harry Wasserman to 
the rank of first Lieutenant was noted in a 
Salt Lake City paper. A note has been 
received telling us that Otto Zmeskal, 
former assistant professor of metallurgy at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, is 
now research metallurgist of the Univer- 
sal-Cyclops Steel Corporation, Bridge- 
ville. Pa. 

News of one of our co-ed classmates 
came from sunny California from Mrs. 
Abbott Goldberg, or more familiar, Bar¬ 
bara Laven of Course XV and ye textile 
lab. Barbara has moved to the West Coast 
with her Army lieutenant husband and is 
busy applying the Institute’s courses in 
textiles to the consumers’ division of the 
Office of Price Administration.—Your 
Secretary received an invitation to the 
wedding of Luke Hayden to Dorothy Karb 
on May 1. Wish we could have attended, 
but New York was too far off. Our best 
wishes are herewith offered. 

The following interesting note from 
Alan Baum gives his recent activities. 
"Started work for the Hercules Powder 
Company, doing research at the experi¬ 
mental station in Wilmington, Del. After 
one year, I was transferred to the Radford 
Ordnance Works in Virginia. I am now a 
shift supervisor in the acid laboratory. 
Guess I am one of the few boys in our 
Class who is still single. [You are wrong 
there, Alan.] There are no other '41 men 
here — at least I haven’t run into any.” 


Those of you in the vicinity should look 
Baum up. 

The two most important bits of news 
from your Boston ^cretary this month 
concern the two Robert W. Blakes. Cap¬ 
tain Robert Wilson Blake, Jr., was 
wounded in Tunisia, received the Purple 
Heart, and returned to action. This news 
was received from R. W. Blake, Sr. Such 
letters from parents are greatly appre¬ 
ciated. 

Robert Wallace Blake wrote a grand 
newsy letter of his contacts with wan¬ 
dering Beavers. He is working^ for Pan 
American Airways, and is located in the 
New York City office. Sherm Crites is 
with the same company, located at La 
Guardia Field. He commutes to his home 
and year-old baby on Long Island. Jim 
Rea is another Pan American man — a 
pilot in the Pacific division. 

Pillsbury is still with Fleetwings, but 
according to Bob is spending his spare 
time commuting to Boston with some¬ 
thing special in mind. Frank Mayer, at 
last report, was working for Consoli¬ 
dated Aircraft in California. Harry Heimer 
also worked in California, but he has 
been called into active service and has 
joined the gang at Wright Field. Preston 
Gladding has joined the Navy, and last 
we heard was taking a training course at 
Dartmouth. Knut Johnsen has joined up 
with the Royal Norwegian Air Force in 
Canada. Our last report says that he is 
waiting for a visa to cross the border. 
Another Norwegian member of our Class, 
Rasmus Figenschou, is also in the Royal 
Norwegian Air Force, at present stationed 
in New York, as is Nils Rosenberg ‘40. 

In May, Lar^ Turnock, still with the 
Chemical Warfare Service, was married 
to Jane Hunter in Cleveland. Another 
piece of good news is the engagement of 
Carl Goodwin to Marie Folberth, Bill’s 
sister. Carl is with the Aluminum Com¬ 
pany of America. John Sexton will be 
married to Margaret Millane on June 26. 
Don Howard has returned from parts un¬ 
mentionable on an extended sick leave. 
He is living at home in Winchester until 
he can return to action. 

Many members of the Class are doing 
their part in the Institute’s great war ef¬ 
fort. Vineyard, Charlie Peck, and A1 
Bowker are usually to be found some¬ 
where in the buildings. Nat Rochester 
was here until his recent marriage to Ruth 
Bartlett, at which time he began work at 
the Sylvania Electric Products plant in 
Salem. 

There has been a rumor that I am in 
Hawaii. Let me state that I haven’t been 
out of New England for over a year. Drop 
a line to your Secretaries so we can pass 
your news along. — Stanley Backer, 
General Secretary, 46 Bicknell Street, Dor¬ 
chester, Mass. Johan M. Andersen, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 12-184, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1942 

From Camp Murphy, Fla., comes word 
of Harold Reed, a lieutenant in the Signal 
Corps. He wrote: “Some of our work is 
field stripping of weapons, running the 
obstacle course, bayonet drill, lectures 
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and discussion on camouflage, gas defense, 
and technical study. After this week, 
much of my work will be tennis and 
swimming during the free mornings. Be¬ 
tween good food and all of this exercise 
and sun. I’m getting healthy, shaking off 
the effects of the eight months in Boston 
to which the Army sentenced me. Dave 
Baltimore and Ervine Rips are also here. 
John Quinn last wrote from San Fran¬ 
cisco, but as for the others, I just haven't 
heard." Neither has your Secretary heard. 

From Curt Buford comes a letter with 
an Army post office number. Curt, now a 
first lieutenant, is very busy working on 
the railroad to Alaska. Fie expects to hear 
from many of the Course I lads. He wrote: 
“After a month at Bel voir, I went to 
headquarters of the Military Railway 
Service in St. Paul and was there training 
troops for three months. For the follow¬ 
ing five or six months, I was in trans¬ 
portation as an assistant to the depart¬ 
ment head. He had me inspect the rail¬ 
roads in St. Paul for two weeks, and then 
sent me to Camp Claiborne in Louisiana 
for a month. I worked on plans and train¬ 
ing for a while, and finally gave basic 
training to about two dozen officers. I got 
tired of being in the office and asked for a 
transfer to this unit in the field.” 

Branson Smith, working in the Wright 
Brothers Wind Tunnel for United Aircraft 
research, surprised his boss and friends 
not so long ago by asking for a week or so 
off. Seems that he wanted to get married. 
The woman in the case was fmaybe still 
is) librarian of the Aeronautical Library. 
Smitty has a co-worker who answers to 
the call of Jake Shaw. Not to be outdone 
by Smitty, he made a deal with Muffin 
Mangan to hitch both their wagons to the 
same star. Unfortunately, the couple 
must wait until June, when Muffin will 
pull out of Simmons (not the mattress). 

Dave Greenberg is punching a clock at 
the Naval Aircraft Factory in Philadel¬ 
phia. He is an ensign and is known as an 
assistant catapult officer. He enjoys the 
work, partly because he goes up on flight 
tests quite often and is connected with an 
active test group. Ensign George Hart is 
also working at the same factory, but he 
is mainly concerned with production. 

From the Boston Globe of March 19 
comes the following: “The people who 
impressed us most in the conquest of 
Gafsa were the fellows whose job it was 
to detect enemy mines and dig them out 
so the Army could pass. The leader of the 
outfit we watched was Lieutenant 
Thomas Crowley of Cambridge, Mass. 

“He was carrying one of those long- 
handled frying pans which are used as 
detectors. Now and then he would stop 
and say: 'Here’s another,’ and up would 
step his helpmate. . . . Then this over¬ 
worked citizen would produce his bay¬ 
onet, dig deeply into the ground, and lo 
and behold, there would be a mine. . . . 
This gang has outdone thousands of Axis 
mines along the Feriana-Gafsa road. . . 

Also from Africa comes word of the 
death of Charles F. Kelley, Jr., who was 
a captain in the Corps of Engineers. 
Charlie, whose career in the Army and in 


the African campaign was a brilliant one, 
was killed in action on March 9 in Tu¬ 
nisia. Charlie had been decorated with 
the Silver Star for gallantry in action 
under fire. Previously he had been cited 
for his work in laying out objectives in 
sand on the transports. The sand maps 
were studied by officers and troops before 
they started the landings. 

Charlie received his commission as a 
second lieutenant at Fort Belvoir right 
after graduation. While there, he was 
married to Elizabeth Lyons. He was sent 
to England with the combat engineers, 
and on arrival he was promoted to the 
rank of first lieutenant. To the Course I 
lads, the Delts, and every'one who knew 
him, his death is sad news indeed. Both 
Charlie and his work were always out¬ 
standing, but it will be Charlie as we 
knew him that will be missed the mere. 

Arthur Covitt, home on leave in 
Bridgeport, Conn., a short while ago, has 
been graduated from the Signal Corps 
officers’ candidate school at Fort Mon¬ 
mouth, N.J. Carl McGinnis is now at 
Pensacola, Fla., putting on the finishing 
touches toward becoming a flying ensign. 
Johnny Ewing, an ensign, is continuing 
naval schooling at Technology and may 
be found almost any week end somewhere 
in the vicinity of 28 The Fenway, with 
Shep Tyree, Mrs. Ewing, and Barbara 
Jones. Word comes that Charlie Smith 
and Carl McGinnis visited this group re¬ 
cently. — A co-ed classmate, Frances 
Ross, married Joseph Kaplan, who may 
be found at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. 

fit’s have a letter or a post card from 
each and all of you. — Frederick W. 
Baumann, Jr., General Secretary, Orchard 
Lane, Golf, Ill. Karl E. Wenk, Jr., As¬ 
sistant Secretary, The Graduate House, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1943 

Members of the advanced Reserve Of¬ 
ficers’ Training Corps have been advised 
to go into active duty. So Stan Roboff, 
Johnny Harsch, and your Secretary went 
off to be made privates. We went up to 
Fort Devens with the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps lads in the Class of 1944. The ex¬ 
citement is now all over, however, and 
we are clothed in olive drabs, drawing 
$30 a month, and have free mails. All 
those members of the Class still at the 
Institute and not originally in the En¬ 
listed Reserve Corps either have made 
application to the Navy for commissions 
or have been to the local draft board and 
are to be formally inducted into the Army 
as privates during the next few weeks. In 
June, we shall be sent to officers’ candi¬ 
date schools. Talking about O.C.S. makes 
me think of a letter which Stan Warzeski 
wrote to Major Wagner at the Institute. 
Stan says that Army life in Aberdeen is a 
lot of work and no play. 

Frank French and Bill Selke have ap¬ 
plied to the Navy for commissions. They 
are confident that the prospect of adding 
two more Technology men from the 
Class of 1943 (plug) to the ranks of the 
Navy will be sufficient to make them ad¬ 


mirals shortly. When they get their orders, 
they expect to report to Fort Schuyler in 
New York. Bob Maxwell and Malcolm 
Walker have reported to that station for 
induction this month. I am expecting a 
letter from Bob telling me how the Tech 
contingent is doing there. 

Cal Dunwoody, who is in the American 
Field Service, has finally left these shores 
for destination unknown. He is a group 
leader, and according to Dick Haas who 
saw him in New York just before he got 
away, he is full of life and glad to be do¬ 
ing something useful at last. This makes 
me think of Dick Haas and his future. He 
will leave his job at the Institute very 
shortly and will join the Army Air 
Forces. 

Hans Haac was in Boston recently. He 
is now with the Royal Typewriter Com¬ 
pany in Hartford, Conn. Occasionally he 
sees Larry Stewart, now an ensign in the 
Navy, who is working at one of the air¬ 
craft engine plants in that city. Wallace 
Dunn is with the Douglas Aircraft Cor¬ 
poration in Santa Monica, Calif., and 
Arthur Karnuth is in Miami Beach at the 
officers’ candidate school of the Army Air 
Forces. 

George Feick is back to work again 
with Arthur D. Little in Cambridge. He 
had been sick and went home for a cou¬ 
ple of weeks. He and Chris Matthew are 
with the same organization. I saw Chris a 
few weeks ago, and he wanted to be re¬ 
membered to the Class via this column. — 
Harry Ottinger is with a synthetic rubber 
plant in Louisiana, and has become an 
essential member of the plant personnel. 

Martin Winter wrote me a long letter 
telling all about his life in Bound Brook, 
N.J. He is with the Calco Chemical divi¬ 
sion of the American Cyanamid Company 
in that city. Work is really interesting in 
this plant, where he is a student engineer, 
for he says, “Most of the time I have been 
designing equipment, but I have also 
been installing chemical apparatus, and 
repairing same." He asks if there are any 
of the lads in his part of the world. Off¬ 
hand I can think of Bill Franklin and 
Barrett Russell, who are with Standard 
Oil. 

The wedding of Bob Castles and Nancy 
Neuroth of Maplewood, N.J., was 
planned for May. Francis Wadsworth, 
now a lieutenant in the Army, and Inelda 
Thourot were married in Union City, 
N.J., on March 8. They are now living in 
Alexandria, Va. — Ed Cahill and Helen 
Hughes planned their wedding for April. 
Ed was graduated at the end of March 
from the midshipmen’s school at Notre 
Dame. Henry Dahmer is engaged to 
El via LeCain. Henry is now a corporal at 
Camp Sibert, where he is taking special 
training. From Rochester, N.Y., word 
comes that John Guarrera and Josephine 
Ferrarra were married on February 6. 
They are now living in Cambridge, Mass. 
In Boston, Tom Dolan and Anne Mac- 
donough are engaged, as are John Scott 
and Elizabeth Bell. Congratulations and 
the best of luck to all. — Clinton C. 
Kemp, General Secretary, The Graduate 
House, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 
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The “Seven C’s” are Consert^ation, to salvage all rubber for re-use; 
Care, to make what we have last longer, do more; Cooperation, in use and allocations; 
Compounding, to produce the best mechanical rubber goods within the limits of supply; 
Construction, of fabric and reinforcement so that less rubber may do more; Collab¬ 
oration, of the entire Rubber Industry for the good of all; Courage, to pursue re¬ 
search and development relentlessly. 

The entire mechanical rubber industry is applying its collective ingenuity, experience 
and skill from laboratory to shipping platform with results which, at times, may look 
like miracles to anyone unfamiliar with the sustained research which is an inherent part 
of the story of Rubber. 




WILL RIDE TO VICTORY ON THE SEVEN Cs 





Trttcka and gun carriages require rubber for 
hydraulic brake parts^ for shock absorptiout 
and for other vital uses. 


KEEP AHEAD WITH 


Thomas H. Boyd. '23 Wilder IC.I’erkins, *25 

Charles P. McHugh. '26 Daniel J. Hanlon. *37 
Albert W. Beucker. *40 


The half century mark now reached at 
MANHATTAN finds the thousands who work 
within its several plants too busy to take full note 
of this milestone in a long record of achievements. 
Among these are: Compensated Power Trans¬ 
mission Belting in which all plies have equal 
stresses; the Extensible Tip for prolonging the life 
of endless belts; the Homoflex hose construction 
principle which increases the flexibility and 
multiplies the life of rubber hose—often many 
times; Radio-Active treated fire hose that resists 
mildew; first to adapt synthetic rubber in oil- 
proof rubber products; Vibration Dampener 
Bushings for portable grinding wheels. 

These are but a few of the MANHATTAN 
developments which are contributing to conserva¬ 
tion of rubber by prolonging service life, and to 
greater production. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 

of RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


5f<&marirte« require acid-resisting rubber for 
battery compartrnents; other kinilaof rubber 
in gaskets, mountings, and for swres oj spo» 
cial applications. 


Tanks need rublntr at many points — rubber 
that tcill withstatul heat, cold, oil, abrasion. 


In a single airplane there are huntlreds of 
rubber parts, inclmling hose for fuel,oil lines 
anti hydraulic controls; packings, and vi¬ 
bration dampeners. 



Thousands of pounds of rubber go into every 
tvarship at hundreds of places from propeller 
shaft to gun decks and fire control totver. 


























QUALITY CONTROL 


in the GENERAL RADIO 
Standardizing Laboratory 


He 


Lowever well designed an instrument may be, accurate 
calibration and reliability in service determine its ul¬ 
timate usefulness. Testing, therefore, has long been an 
important final step of our manufacturing; approxi¬ 
mately 10% of the total man hours required to produce 
a General Radio instrument is spent in our standardizing 
laboratory. Here a carefully planned schedule of tests 
and measurements transforms an unadjusted, uncal¬ 
ibrated device into a precision instrument. 

Testing specifications embody not only the rigid re¬ 
quirements imposed by the design objectives of the 
instrument, but also the field data collected in hun¬ 
dreds of case histories of similar instruments. Engineer¬ 
ing test and calibration operations cover far more than 
meter reading and embrace a wide variety of precise 
electrical measurements. 


To carry out these tests, capable personnel, adequate 
test equipment, and reliable standards are necessary. 
Many of the staff have engineering degrees or are grad¬ 
uates of engineering institutions. AH Eire capable tech¬ 
nicians. The lalmratory equipment includes the entire 
line of General Radio instruments as well as those of 
many instrument manufacturers in other fields. As a 
basis for the measurements, the laboratory maintains 
precise, accurately-known standards of resistance, ca¬ 
pacitance, inductance and voltage. Frequency measure¬ 
ments are based on the engineering department’s pri¬ 
mary standard. 

Quality control in the General Radio Standardizing 
Laboratory is the result of years of experience in in¬ 
strument manufacture; it is the customer’s assurance 
of uniformly accurate and reliable instruments for his 
own testing department. 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY • Cambridge, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 































